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AN AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM. 


^ Chapter I. 

^ilftMERICANIZATION AS A PROBLEM. 


AMERICANIZATION DEFIIED.. 

llie i)urposo of this bulletin is to point the wiiy to those interested 
in Aniericjinization, to show tlicin what is beilig doiie'throughodt the 
country, to indicate Successes and failures in the work of AnuTican- 
izing (he gloat group of foreigners. . . ‘ 

Such a j)oint of \Jew of necessity will eliminate us irrelevant 
attcmpis at minute construction of methods of classroom plans. 
This is mainly for the teacher in the field. However, it is necessary 
for the. suiKu intendent, inincipal, teuchen, or other persons or agen- 
cies interested^ to direct their own actions or that of their assistants, 
and for this purpose we have inserted some few. suggestions on what 
might be termed “•tyjie lessons” and the like, y 
As an Anun icanization problem is gnjinted, our purpose is not to 
study the. numbers and types coming into the United States, excejit 
incidentally, but to look through the eyes of such persons who aski 
themselves if there is need of action on their part, and if so, what 
shall le the (Erection of their ellorts and how shalhthey make them 
' a success. v .. t 

As there, is pften confusion betweeif the ideas relating to Anieri- 
cani;iation and that of citizenship, the former relating to the immi-- 
grant and the latter to children who ai-e in thc'gradcs pr high school) 
we wish to enlphasize the fact that we are to consider the group of' 
more mature years, ^with limited English-speaking ability that hardly 
has contemn conta*ct^ with its new brothers because of the inter- ’ 
vening gulf of misunderstanding due to differences ii/ language.and 
changed social conditions. 

Citizenship has for its piftposo a program acquainting the yclung 
people in American schools with their 6ivic obligations, with certain 
fundamental truths at the base o^fS^merioan society. This program 
indidates citizwaship rights common to all, health laws, that must be 
adhered to, the nature of our Government, the obligations of the 

-1 * 
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* ^ AJIERICANIZATION PROGRAM. , 

child to parents, other members' of the family group, teachers and 
schoolmates. It acquaints him with the work of the police, tire, 

. street, and health departments and demands of him thrift, coim . 
iminity loyally, clean habits, industrj-, self-reliance, ar.t the impor- 
tance of safety liiut.” , ‘ 

. It is taught, through civic texts, in history course's, in English 
' work, ,and on the playground thiou^di the study of A-inei itMin hero 
stories, historical tales, State slori^, and other literary material. 

Ainc^ ii anization, on the other l^nd, is the bringing together of 
the old and tlie new Aii'u>rica. (it maktvs America known to the 
foreign Imrn and the foreign born known to Americans.’ American- 
ization is going on when we say to the new arrival : “ We Americans 
/ welcome yon. We want you to speak our languagi^, take part in our 
.social life, and assume civic responsibilities with us. Let ns under- 
stand each other; let us get together.” Americanization is not 
charity or patronage. It is an. honest effort to obtain like-mindcd- 
ness on the part of our population^to obtain mutual understanding 
and t rust. , ' 

A^arious agencies have b(‘en carrying on the work. The very 
nature of their activities indicates that the school shoidd he respon- 
sible, that the superintendent; of schools should be formulating pro- 
grams and getting his jpatrons to back him in a solution of tlie 
quertion by supplying the necessary funds. When civic clubs or- 
ganize English classes and employ teachers to care for the diildrei^ 
while parents study two or thr(*e days a week, we observe a failure 

of schoolmen to see (heir responsibilities. ' 

Instead! of pointing out numerous instances of the kind, seen in 
scores of communities, we shall devote space to outlines of isrhat can 
be done^ what has been a success, and what really constitutes an in- 
' .telligent and workable plan of action. In other words, an Ameri- 
canization program that will be suggestive and helpful. 

0 a 

' EVIDENCE OP N]^X>. ’ 

Thero^e a number of approaches by which one can learn the needs 
of a di^'ict. In most cases to-day there is no difficulty in. discern- 
ing evidence of these needs; tor other Agencies than the school have 
taken over the work, arc directing classes, and carrying on its vari'»' 
f ous phases. It is our purpose, therefore, to point out those meapa 
, used by public schools and private agencies that have proved their 
peed, suxxiess, and importance and are essentially public-school 
activities. 

^ Agencies other than the scliools that are now competing in the work 
are: The Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the National Catholic War Council, the I 
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Council of Jewish Women, and Younff Men’s Hebrew Association, 
and vanojis Profestant churches. Many women’s clubs and’cliam- 
bei*s of commerce (such as a( Detroit) and industrial plants^ a/o also 
carry inp on classics and directui^r various .phases of American issa- 
tion artivify on their own initiative. 

Should thisdype of evidence' bo lacking?. information can W ob- 
lamed from the United St at os' census records' ns evidencing the pres-' 
enco of lar-re numbers of non-En<?li«h speaking pei-sona in the com- 
mumty. In this State valuable information is given out by the 
Commission of limnigrution and Housing of California. 

Pupils in the sclunds have been usetl in such.a survey with great 
Siiceess Cards have l>e.-n given selected pupils. Tliese cards have 
cailled for informiition regarding nienibors of the family not in 
l^luMd-such as nntionality^iature of daily work; foreign languages, 
if any, sp<»ken in the home^foiihation on literacy, 'desire forcitizea- 

• ship, location of neaivst school, and >ther information thouirht 

necessary. . . • ' ”, 

Sometimes on in*formation of Federal officers Boy Scouts arc scut ' 
with an invitation to attend school to the liomes of all aliens apply- 
ing for papers (declaration of intention) or to those seeking 
their certificates of naturalization. A checOr is kept on these. 

Another source of information is in industry itself. Cards seek- 
ing necessary information may be distributed through the employer 
who can almost always give va^uable assistance. This is almost al-' 
*vays gmnted without persuasion. However, one must contend with 
the inclination of some to consider certain men in their employ to - 
be “ us much American as you or I.”’ . ’ 

Other evidence of this kind 'may be sought out in* the school when 
a Study can be readily made of the typd and nationality, with home • 
conditions, of the students. Facts regarding the grouping of na- 
tionalities in districts, the,Mevidence of national games and ainuse- 
ments, reports of accidents due to lack of understanding of directions, 
even the exi.stence of juvtenile delinquency itself, where there is 
likelihood of lack of home training and the-' presence of ignorar.ee 
w II aid the superintendent in arriving at a fairly accurate estimate 
of the. situation. 

Civic organizations and religious bodies are only too wUlW to 
aid ill such a survey. Everywhere there is. a' feeling of cooperation 
in the matter; and should it he lacking, reports show that it has 
been aroused with universal success by a strong publicity campaign.' 

THE SURVEY AS A MEA'NS OF ORTAINIHG INFORMATION. 

* The survey method approach is an exceilept one to obtain valuable 
.iniormation to aid in determining the Americanization needs of the 

community. " . ‘ 
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The Scranton, Pn., survey (1918-1920) puts clearly one observa- 
tion in the matter: 


Tlie information obtntnert from tirs survpy*pme tl>e srliool ImnnI nml «*vory- 
one piso roncpriied ii (icflnite basis r:H>n wlilcli Uip Anwrinmij'.aiion work ponid 
bp ■startPil. , 

A fpw of thp 4binp« for an implll^ont ramnalj;n wore as f«»llows: Wo know 
the approxinlate niiinhers of purely non-KiiKiisbs|t(*iikln!s' pe«tplevin Ibe city; 
wc'kiiew the mimbeTs «»f iion-Kiik'lish-siioakiiii; iH^iple wlm^were in»t niitnrali/.ed, 
uuil the lenstli of rosldenee of tlipsp jieoplo in the ri^lte.1 Slates; we knew 
(he psat t hH'atlon of eneh of the dlffprent nationalities in the diffeivnt wards 
of the eily. Tliifi inrorinalion alone was worth tlie* cost of the survey, for It 
provldetl lisf Vith the means of ^knowiin; just where t<i Imaie wIomiIs and 
emphasize the eampaikn. * • ' * 

■ In a less pretentious form of surM' the f|iie.sf ionnairc-has been 
\isetl. Ho^mlns, ir/ his lK»bk ‘‘Amerfciitii/.atitm.*’ ^ives the ri*siilts 
of such a .survey. Amon«i the questitms nskeil 140 iinniifrnints in the ' 
Los A nbeles niubt schools (1014-19^0) were the /olio wi 11 "; 1. “How 
was your attention callo^ to the nieht »‘h(mir- 2. “AVhut wtmKl * 
you do if not in ni^iht seb6ol ? '■ The icplies wer}*: 


1. a.etlutd ; , '^Xuml'cr. 

I Ily a frieial or fellow worknain : ^ 

riy a puhlic notice or udverlisement ,14 

SeluKil principal or teacher hu lled me - 

Ily employer 10 

Compulsory seho« I notice , • g 

An accident 1 ! ’ 7 

Came to social giitherlii;; first “ 5 

. Desire to learn __1 • 4 

Through the cliUrch 1 * ; ’ o 

I .niclasslfled 14 


Ttdal-L 140-. 


2. An-swers: 

Co to the " mov|p.s " ' 31 

Go to the p«Hil halls, saloons 24 

“_Bum on the streets”-, 21 

” Just sthy at liome " ; * 20 

Reud'at home, library ” jg 

I'iay mu.sic — * y, ; ‘ g 

f Go to the (lieater _>■ 7 

Do nothing in- partieulur 1 * 4 

Miscellaneous c.__, 7 


> Total — 140 

, The Scranton kYiooI authorities sent out the following cai*d during 
.. the’summer months of 1918: ^ 
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AMERICANIZATION AS A PROBLEM. ‘ 

Burvcy of non-Engtioh speaking people over 16 yean of age. 


Nn 1110 

App __ 

Sex ---C*ccccr'”i 

Aillirt'ss* 

I’ivs«MU employer 

rinee <if eiii]iloyim>ui 

Niitioifjility__ 

Where horn 

How lun;: ill rniteil Sititi^^ 

< >r native 

Xatiirali/^Ml 

!• rsl (la pel's 


S|K*ak.s Kii};llsh_ 

SjK'iiks what ,lan;:tia?e 

Heads or writes wliat hinttiia^e 

l*r«i|ierty owner 



t tuiiiMuphui^s n‘t\irn lo ul<] rituiilry 

iiflrr wiir 

Knnjirks 

Would you atM'Md eveidii^ selund If 
one Is estahlished In your dls- 
I riel J . « 


liie followin^r talilo shows ihe Hntus ix*ptrflin|r citizenship of tlte 
non-Knjflish-speakinjr people i^he city of Scranton as sliuwn 
py (/nest itmnai IV ret tuns; 


XaiumliztHl 

Milci. 

Ft'Dlulos. 

;t-rj 

' *1W 

Total. 

Havinjr imi 


.^859 

A 1 10118 J... . 


v453 

Unknown 


!*2s 

• 2.176 

Nuii\ , 


J07 

328 

(I rand lolnl 


207 


t. 7-t;t 

. 4,0(>3 




It was also brought to iiglit tjnit there were l'.43G males and 1.348 
Ifftiale.s. ( 2,1 SI) unable to carry on a convei-saMon in Ebglish wiUiou/ 


I'luo-i 1)1 the UiiiteJ Stales. 


Males'. 


1 lU 1 ^ 

ft to 9 


. 52 

10 to H 


oJO 

1) to 19.... . 


66^ / 
1 on 

20 to 24.. 


lUo 

25 to 29. 


77 . 

oo * 

30 to 34.. 1 ....... 


33 

0*7 

35 to 39 ....' 



40 and over..^, 


1 ’ 

Not rei'ordtxl ^ 


A 

50 


alien.s luid 

been 

\ 

ITimliis. 

Ao 

Total 

92 

2'.4 

58'9 , 

221 ■ 

554 ' 

’ 112 

308 

44 ' 

121 

/2-« 

; 67 

9 

32 

« ; 

4 ■ 

• • to « 

1 . 

77 V 

127 


in uie burvey are Known as those persons who ai-e unable 
to read or’write any language. . , , ‘ 

Not many non-English-spoaking people in Scranton ea'pi^d i 
desire to attend night school. A greater hnmher than . eipectei 
slrawed a lack.of intei-est. That they would like to attend- nirtlt( 
schiHil was stated by 176{ VhUe 3.W, espres^d no desire, for sudi ' 
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w-ork. Howevefr, the school authopities o|>e.iied a stnuiR campai;:!!, 
Twomy teaclici'S weixj employed the lust scho«I term ( l'!>20), showing 
II growth in enrollment from lU men and women live years iH'fore 
to the presumt enro_llment of otXJ— “diu7 largely to iiiereasiHl inUaesi 
uroutard among the foreign-born folk for inslrnetion in Englislw 
and citizt‘iKship.’’ * 

vSuoh surveys, wlu-ther of the San Fnmoiseo survey or Scranton 
survey type or tiiat mentu'lued above ^Iais Angeles), will «lo much 
. to make clear “the fatal de.sire gnawing at the vitals o( the immi- 
giani coinniMnUy— the ‘dihileil second generation.*" li will help 
^ \ * s n 1 fill the attack ujHin what l)iachsier w rite> in Democ- 

rai’v ;Wi«l ^\.'v'ii|iiiliU ion. In, this he says: 

t lulerW riM»f of every Juiiaienoa i«..ine tliere Is on n (lealh strimgle * 

IhHwwu *vo worlds, nvo cultures, tw.. elvllix.imy,«;^ sjhim* faiuHy . In-re 
dlirereat A.iikuch are s|s.keii, dlirereiii newsi.aia^^Vl^ ,„v dilVereat 
f(M»i|.s eateik ditfeivia iiiaiiiiers and eiistonuj uhserved. ' 

Then theiv comes to' thjy ininiignint what he de.s^i U h‘s as 
•• \aKUe uuea,suo‘s.s (hut a delleaie lielwi.rk.of jinrious iriidiiiiiiis Is IhUiik 
l uUiJessly urn. funder, that si y li.de worl.l of id.‘ids is .-rasliina Into ruiaa; 
uatl lunidjrt this d.-solall.in tlje fnrli.M-s and iii.aliers jiictare ilteiiiselves wander- 
lii« alunil hiuely in vain aeareh oi'^thelr hxst ehil.lrea. ^ 

We cerUinly faee* a grave responsibiliiy and it becomes nives- 
sary to use every available means of ^^deleriuining the lUM'ds of tlio 
coiainiunity , and costly fhougli it may bt*^we must have represi'iy :i- 
tives delve into the wcrel recesses of our tmarge that every c3se and ' 
contingtmt ciivumstance iniyj-bc' brought to light. 

THE Ft’BLICITY, CAMPAIGN. 

, An’K.\CTING TllK niltKtONKKS TIIK SClIOsn.. 

,We .speak of uttnlcting the foivigiier to the.schmif, but (ve do not 
heix* mean the ^'hool buihlin|r, 'I’he givateat sticcess in rtn A^nei i- 
canijcation program is in getting away from tlie scKoolhoiise, I'his 
will be ’develoi)ed to a considerable extent in succeeding pages. But 
we must attract him to us and this is lx‘st dono-lh'rough publicity. 
Although attracting liisi attention, our .plan must be to pursue tlio 
immigrant the heart of the community and* if necessary, “ teach 
him ;ih those places where he most loves to congregate and where 
he fwls most at home,’’* ' , . , 

, The’eWpaign may be carried through several channels— the 
scliools, hQU*-t6-houM visitoi*s, the industries, and racial loadore and 
organizations. The list that follows is suggestive.* All the^ methods 
need not be, employed, but all have proved their viriue. No attempt 
was made to place thenr in the list according to popularify or suc- 
cess. -The attack must be planned to meet the situation in a given 
community. ‘ . . 
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’AMEKXCAmZAnON AS A PROBLEM. 

(I) AnnoHiioomonls lianded to school childivn of forciirn lmin 
pamils .lo 1» („kcn homo; (2) foroigi, iiowspaiwi^ .umooMoing 
rIasM's; (;j) Lnprlifih ncMyspaiKM-s aiuiouiuln;^ cla.ss«>s; (-1) <lis|»lav 
IH.Stoi's ma.rs.sro.-os, faclorios; (f.) ... ,.p,,a,|ro .-..oial la.d.-.s; (.1) 
rlHs-.„l V.S..S..O .1,0 homo; ( 7 ) fo.vio.,, s,K-ioli.ss „„d l»,lto.s- (H 
ial.o,-.„.i,o., ..„rl..lgs; (!l) oo.,sl.-sol io„ oamps; ,K.) noli,-,s, in pay 
onv. lf,iH‘,s; ( 41 ) |x‘rs«mnJ circular letter of imliLsu iur nfli. ials lo 
cin,»l-‘m‘s; ( hJ) notices insericl in-lilaarv Imoks: ( I.'D^flistril.utio,, 
of uffticos by Vy K-outs; (11) naturali/ation bureau : (ir.) phvsi- 
emus iuul ooimmmiiy nurse.s; (10) nHH-tin.rs; (‘17) 

. leacher-paivnt nssix-ifttion moetinp;; (IH) stnial ait] soeieties: (Ijn 
cbuivlie.s; {'20) display slides announcing (he evening schools in 
motion-picture theaters. 

I • 

- • SrcKiKMlONS. ' 

Kmphasize the 7aot of » fn'e e'vening school*’ \Kork and it's v.aluo 
to the indmdnal indncmist'd opportunities and income 

Two, successful postei-s folh.w, the first ustnl in Delawa.v and the 
Sivond in Pennsylvania. * y 

' • Uncij: Sam Sayh ' * 

LKAU.N ENGLISH. 

Free lessons to reading, writing, untfspeiikiug English win begin on 

. February 17. 

f r 

Special classes for men wisbing to become American citlaeas. Ilegieior any' 
iiiglit^Uiis week at one of the followios c*euters 

.. » 

NEW AMERirANS 
Free schools oi»en for YOU. 




< 


Ix>om to s])enk Rnglf.sh. 

It mealiia a heller job and !>eUer.|>ey.' 

Tile — scbnol tTiH'iiV 

> 

< A(hlrd«H; , • ' 

Join today FUEG City School Board. 


RAUAIia. 


. I 


« t!^****»^^® notice in ItaUan with the exception that la the first line uaa 
lUUaos A is te ad al “New Am«>ri/»iini;p » ■) , - - * 
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SLOVAKS. 

(T^ Is to t>e In the.Slov^ik.) 

‘ ■ ' OTHEB FREE SCHOOLS. ^ 

« ? Address: \ 

V ^ 

UOI.D1NO TJIE ALIEN IN THE SCHOOL. 

1. Take the education to him, to Iiis community, to the place where 

lie lives. • ** 

2. Remember that “compulsion Creeds stubbornness, and that* 
stubboimness'contains the seeds of conflict and hatred.” 

3. The immigrant often has but a narrow margin of leisure. 

, 4. Instruction must correlate wfth his two great interests— his vo- 
cation and Ids ^ast cultural life. 

5..“lo imagine that good teaching can be done when the class 
^contains ajniscd group of illiterate peasants, mechanics with an ele- 
iuentary-school education, and professionals with a higher teehnicaf 
trainmg is to fly in the face of the first principles of pedagogy.” ‘ 

6. FoUow;;up of absentees. (He solicitous. At least drop him a 

. friendly card.) ** , , • 

7. Regard fatigue from enwployment. 

8. Neiier ridicule. • , 

9. Have men teachers for ri^cn and women teachers for tlieir own 
sex. 

10. Arrange hours to avoid conflict wdth outside interests. 

11. Remeinber that these are usually “grown-ups” and thek* in- 
terest win tire if they must read “ I like my dolly.” 

12. Expect him to be often a migratory worker. Do" not show 
impatience if he is unable to come the first day. 

llie above maxims point to many of the snarls met. in the w'ork 
of Americanization. They are not intended to be complete, being only 
generalizations. More complete data aji*e given under “Agencies used 
in Americanization programs.” Here the* difficulties met and suc- 
cessful experience throughout the country are given as they apply to 
each agency.* . 

’ ' ' # 

* LEGAL ASPECTS OF TUB HOME TEACUEK8 AGENCIES PRESENTED. 

The California law, section 1615, provides for home teachers ; 

Boards of 'school tnistfees* cruelty boards-of education of pny school district 
may employ teachers to be known as.home teacberq^^not exceeding' one such 
teacher for every 500 units of average dally attendance In tlys common schools 
of said district as shown by the report of the countySwperlptendent of schools 
for the next preceding school year. It shall be.Ihe duty of the home teacher to 


Rn?' ■- 


;>DracliBler, Dedqpcracy and AiwlmUatloB.' 


. . V*..- ..K */A'» ^ 


' 4# , ’ % 


amebicanization as a problem. 9 

* 

n ork III the homes of <he pupils, Instructlne children unit ndults In matters 

il,« .‘o<> preparation therefor; also In sanitation In 

llie tiigllsh language. In household duties such as pnrehnsi nreZaHoo 

s,«em 

leachers si, 01 .';:;;^ flh 

cine OK KKCIIEATION CKNTKRS. 

,«,i. 5 

Lonal political, and economic and moral Interests of the citizens • • • 

It shall not interfere with regular school activitiesT'''.' ‘ 

Scctioi. 3 piovides Hint the boaifl of tmsthes may ‘appoint a luw? 

' cliaigc of biiiidings and grounds. * 

tsection « (act providing for part-time education in Iiigh sclioolsi ■ 
provides that •there.^hall he established special classes it all high 
Khool distrmts whert, within a radius of 3 miles of the school, 
there are at least 20 ijersons over 18 and under ^ years of age— ^ 

Who cau not speak, rend, or write the English language to a de-ree of oro 
flclency equal to that required W 6he completio.v of t her sixth gra^e of t^^l* 
elementary schools \,f the State. Such chtsses shall be InlJe o^eSJng shalt 
provide Instruction in citizenship for at least four GO mlnnff» 
for a. led, 36 week, of •the^.,1'1 rear a:^ pZdfdtcr^^'rZ ' 

lemuln lu the^dljtrlct for a period of two or more niootlis. 

’ • ' • 

EVEN! NO SCHOOLS Al^D Classes, , 

Sectiun on “school ^ssioiis,” article* (e) ; The attendance of each ' 
poison upon evening schools and the special day and evening classes 
f day scliools of elementary and secondary grade shall bo kept bv 
.pencils and mduced to OO-minule hours. (Wmpulso^ parWi^ 
chesses are also special “Way olassea) The usual two-Luc night 
sc^^ioo session mnst be dfvided into two or at the most three oL 
l»>i«>Is for. high scliTOb and not to exceed four class periods for 
elementary schook The attendance pf pupils upon study periods 
in evening schwls or dpon the special day or evening classes of day 
schools may also be kept, provided that.tlTe study of such pupib 

JulTl^^^ltwr'^*’"*' ‘«'«>>er (amended 

SMtiqn 1868,^ fifth part, provides that, in evening schools -and 
special classemfpur 60-mipute houts shall constitute a day’s work 
Attendance p^ods would be divided on this ‘basis/ 
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8ECURIKO FUNDS. 

^ As described in the previous section (leguF aspects of agencies 
presented), the California law provides a means of securing funds 
for special class work. However^ often such funds are not sufficient 
if so obtained entirely. .Dependence must be placed ui>on supple- 
mentary local funds. Tliis'is usfiuilly the situation in^his State. . 

There are so many organizations backing Americanization work, 
as de^ribed in otlier sections, thaU there is no need for failure in 
, securing funds. Civic organ izaitions, Associations, and inik-ellaneous 
public groups can be de|)ended upon to help. In California there 
should and will be' little trouble with this, thoiigli a campaign to 
educate the community muy in sonic cases be necessary, 

Hartford, Conn., claims to be the second city in the United States 
to start work wholly financed by the city. The city granted $7,700 
to make 'a Iniginning in 1917. * 

. Wilmington, Del., began classes in 1916. At the end of four 
months the sub^ription funds were exhausted. The rit^r council 
was "asked to give $1,500. It refused. Next y*e^ir (1917) it was 
appealed to for $2,500: This also was refused. In 1918 $ 8,006 was 
asked for, but not given to the schools. In 1918 the legislature was ^ 
called upon for $3,000. Tlie legislators requested that the sum be 
reduced to $1,600 and then failed to pass the bill. 

Thus we have thrw types: The California type, with'the need of 
public education the essential problem, with aT relatively simple way 
of securing funds, since it is approved by the State board of educa- 
tion. Then we see tlie city fully able to interest the municipal 
^officers with the importance of Americanization work. And, lastly, 
the city that finds it most difficult to interest anyone outside the 
school department with the importance of its problem. 

Thus it becomes obvious that a broad program of public education 
may help, but such programs must be well worked out and carefully 
prepared and intelligently administered. y 


Chapter II.' 

AGENCIES USED IN AMERICANIZATION PROGRAMS. 


THE EVENING SCHOOL. 

As stated'in Chapter I, it is not our intention to consider the social 
and economic factors that have mud^ continuation work of all types 
neceteary to-day. Looking; through the eyes of the investigator we 
see a great number actually clamoring to complete their educ?ition, 
to make themselves more valuable social units, and beyond these a, 
vast number in our midst, at least 5,000,000, who C 4 m not 6p<;:ik our 
language. Some look wistfully toward the school as the only solu- 
tion of the greatest problem of their lives; learning- to speak the 
language of the people whose country they have adopted. Others 
look suspiciously not only at the school with its stiff-backed seats 
and its formal tone but also upon neighbors whci have not been as 
sympathetic, generous, and cordiHl us they had been led/to hope they 
would be. Sometimes they have even found them dishonest. At 
lejist they could not understand them or their mctliods. 

: There ar^.two groups. The first is the group composed of young 

men and woujen who found it necessary to go to work at an early 
age. These are in all types of work and with almost all degrees of 
educatioil from the relatively’ few who failed to complete the grain- 
mar-school coui;se to the high-school graduate in the industrial world 
who desii-es to make himself more efficient and better his chance of 
success by more complete special training. Perhaps he wants to 
shift to another occupation. 

Vox tl»ese we have the commercial, the industrial, and mechanical 
as well a» English classes. But our study does not include these, 
and Becau.se of the importance of definitelwrestricting the study we 
pjiss on to the next great group — the most important of all — after 
but a mention of tliem. 

Ihe second group is the«one that to-day is taxing the ability of the 
sclumls. Nowhere is the problem fully met. For time it looked 
as though the evening scliool would of itself solve the great problem 
of molding the foi-cign element into capable citizens. ’ It started weljJ 
but its limitation^ were apparent from almost the first day. 

The problem was to Americanize 2,953,011 foreign-bom whites, 
10 years of age or over, unable 'to speak English (2,566,612, 2l years 
of age and over) ; colored population, 10 yeare of age and over, 
unable to sf^ak English' (Indian,’ Chinese, Japanese, Negro, etc.),, 
,138,196, making a tot^ of 3,091,207 unable tib speak English. From 
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1910 to 1919, according to tho annual reports of tlie Commissioner 
Iienenil of Imnugration, over 4,000,000 immigrants arrived from 
non-English spetdring countries. Therefore it has been estimated 
(hat there are at least 5,000,000 non-English speaking persons in the 
United States (21-31 years) at present. Of 1,552,000 men who \yero 
examined in the draft army, 380,000, or 24.9 per cent, were unable to 
read an American newspaper or write a letter. If these (21-31) 

( )#n bo considered a true cross section, there more nearly 18,000,000 

people who can hot . react English or who secure their impulses from 
foieign newspapers. 

Hands hare been thrown up in despair. That is why nhmV every 
imaginable type of civic organization, the churches, civic woin® and 
men .s clubs, Y. M, C. A.'s, Y. W. C. A.’s, chaml)ers of commerce, 
parent-teachers’ associations, and othei’s too numerous to mention 
have been hol^ling “ school,” wiiile school <atithorities, becau.se of in- ' 
action, have come almost to feel that stich work belongs to agencies 
outside* school circles. 

Here and there a school will take up one agency, say, home teach- 
ers; another will leave this work for the local improvement club. 
Another community will'organizc “mothers’ classes” and will refuse 
to make use of the valuabic “Americanization cottage” idea. To 
such an extent is this the case that schoolmen with limited time at 
thcir-disposal to study the question will have many doubts in their 
minds not only as to the yaliic of the work but also as to its appro- 
priateness as a public-school activity. They thus refuse to give those 
Jn charge of Americanization the funds necessary to work with. 

, An Americanization secretary in a city of approximately-200,000 
people, with a large foreign population, said the superintendent did 
not realize what her department was doing, that the funds available 
admitted of practically no activity. She went on to state that he did 
tiot comprehend the scoi)c of the work us now carried on throughout 
the country. . 

Unconsciously this young woman yoiced the problem, f#r it points 
away from the school ns now constituted. The evening scl#*l will 
continue to *do its part in AmericHnization work with those that 
come to its door — those desiring to read, to know American institu- 
tions better, those seeking their second citizenship papers — but for 
the timid, for the fearful, for the bu.sy men in industries, for tlie 
mothers in the home, for the man in the boarding house -after his 
day’s work, for the man in trouble, for the mother with an hour in 
the afternoon, and, most important of all, the Jhother unable even . 
to leave her home, there must be sonae connecting link that will make 
her, one of us. • But' let us renaember it is not so much what we are 
to do to him or h^, as the case may be, but what we are to do along 
with him'or her. , 
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The fTresent weakness in Americanisation (elementary adult education In Ixw 
Angelea) work Is the lack of a program and national leadership. Too many 
voices are crying In the wilderness. Americanisation Is a side line, an adden- 
dum. ah afterthought, a compromise. In too many different departments of 
euucationul, social, and governmental activity. 

The way was made clear by the advent of the home teacher, whose 
success was instrfntly made apparent. We know now that even more 
popular agencies are going to assist: The school nurse, the domestic- 
science teacher, the Americanization cottage, community gatherings, 
indiistrial classes, recreation vacation schools, afternoon classes, and 
mothers classes. These are not to prove the evening school useless: 
rather, their work will be to supplement that of the classroom and 
. complete that work the evening school could never do. 

CLASS WORK. 

Here we slialhcdlffpider the activities of various types of schools 
city night-schools, country high-school evening classes, and a little 
further on all the agencies that have proved of valup through expe- 

At once the work of the evening school in training«dult immi- 
grants can be seen to show two phases: Fii-st, training in En«rlish 
and citizenship; -Bccond, naturalization. In small schools the'two 
are considered as one. In the large schools the exkct method to 
suit a situation is formed as seems best. Nowhere as yet has the'ideal 
been reached or the “ only text ” found. 

Tlie study of Americanization programs throughout the country 
will show the following: . ^ 

1. What some ^hools and u type of social organization are doing 

ip (he way of {a) agencies other tlmn the night school being used ; 
ib) location of agencies, and number; (c) miscellaneous information 
regarding organization and administration. 1 

2 . riaiis for class organization- (selections) : (a) Clns3«rouping; 

(i) work of different classes (aims, content, etc.;. • - ^ ^ 

element schedules :,%) What to teach; (^) the" time 

I - * , 

CASE STUDIES. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ^ 

The Lo 8 Angeles school department activities (a progressive cai- 
ample)^The annual report of the department of immigrant 
education (I^s Angeles, 1919) shows the unusually broad prom-am 
being carried forward by the department. 

Conrirnenting upon this program, the statement is made that classes 
for adults have been held at 11 o’clock in the morning, at 2 o’clock 
47626*-2a 2. , I 
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in tlie -afternoon, and at 9 o’clock at night, while there has slowly 
developed a new ideal for adult classes: “Anything* helpful, any 
time available, any place convenient,” 

I’mkT tliH f«.iu-ei.t of their function tiie classes for adult wage earners In 
Los Aiiceles have thus far {iraioinlly divided themselves into seven cleurly 

rtefmed groups (ns in our study Rroup under four ngeiiev hendlnus Than II) 
luimely : • • • i • a. 

( 0 ) The “iiijtht school," varied, however, wiili res|HH.t to the mimber of 
nights a week uml tt» the liouis of meeting and with respeit to the uidect 
matter of classes and Jis Wical needs ri'guire. 

(ft) The classes f<.r mothers. Aa.ei'ican and f.irelgn. meeiing in the s.-h..oI- 
lionses. either In the aftermvais or eveninrrs. in which snltjerts nf interest to 
hoBsempthers. such as food ctniservation. csire of Uihles. etc., are taken up! 

(r) Tlie lahnr-cump cln.ss**s for women hi the uftemmms or uioriiiiias and 
foi'jiieii in tlip >veiiincs. 

(d) Tlie "factory" classe.s. meetlnK In factories, Pullman-car departments, 
pai>er uiills, car hams, laundries, canneries, nurseries. 

(<*) Cottage classes. 

if) L'las-ses la unusual educationally strategic pidnts-;-l» 08 pltnls. Ited Crass 
salvifge sliops, etc. 

(g) Boarding hon.ses <»f large non-American groups of laborers. 

Bveniny elementary achooln and their broMchet, 

1. Avenue 1»1: Evening and a fteriuKm classes. Glen Alta, evening rlns.ses; 
Marengo cottage, evening claashs. afternoon classes ; brand) lihrury, afternoon 
anti evening classes; county hospital, afterniMin classes. 

2. I’alo Verde; Evening and afterd(x>n clus.si!s. 

3. Rosenmiit: CUfford : Selmen ; Ten)ide; all evening classes. ^ 

4. Labor Tehiple: “Boss" factory, afternoon classe.s: “Stronghold" factory 

afternoon dulses. ♦ 

r>, (Jrand Avenue.: Evening chi.sses. Seventeeid It, evening classes. 

G Iloliart : Evening and afternoon classes. 

7. Eiffli Street; San Pedro, evening djusses; Burton Hill, evening dusses. 

8. (Seems to have been omitted.) 

- 9. Santa Fe: Evening classe.s. Economy Paper Mill, notin class; East Seventh ' 

evening class; -Santa Fe camp, aftennain class; Basement class, evening' 

•P. T. A. cottage, afternoon, morning, and evening classes; Red Cross salvage 
station. ■ ^ ^ 

10. Fourfeentli : Evening classes. Twentieth, morning and afternoon dasaes ' 

11. Amelia Street: Evening and afterniam classes. Sa>i Peilro Street, after- 
noon chiHRes. 

12. Mu(* 5^ Street : Eveiiin;?-nml afternoon cIiiBses. 

13. Aun Street : Kvenln^ elaases. ^ 

14. l>uyle Heights: Evening "classes. , 

15. Rowan : Evening classes, irelvedere cSttage, afternoon classes. ‘ 

Ifl. First Street: Evening classes. 

17. Bridge Street : Bveulng and afternoon dasaes. 8. p. camp, afternoon und 

eveulDg dussea; Verde cottage, afternoon classes; Cornwell, evening and after- 
noon classes. - ^ 

18. East Side .Tall: Evening classes. * * , 

aftiOToIm dw^ ’ Cardena. evenlng dasaes ; Hermasllli^ 

/20. Utah Street: Evening dasaes. • 
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aflenin^ju 

* Afternoon and evening classes. East Harl)or. afternoon ; 
Miuwr lauutlI^*bralj[Z^^ Lake camp, afternoon classes ; 

0.\KL.Am), CALIF. 

CmZEN'sniP TRAININO COCBSKS. 0.4KLAND CITY SClIOOt.H.* 

|. as fol oi^s. Illiterates, >ginners, ,intennediates, advanced, ^md 
natural, 2, a, on. Space Vill hot i>ermit more limn a l.rief outline of 
(he department s aims for each group. Time allohuent for each 
piotip IS given in the special section on this subject as is also the 
.tames of m*U uM- Much of the maUri.l co„Jdere!i^lni be ilm 
policy of the department for the school year 1922-23. 

r n.UrKKATKeS. 

ne n!.ms.~For Iho first year the aim is to acquire ability 'to 

re', page short sentences, 

. d from dictation the phonic families. For the latter part 
of the year to use some short slbnes or fables for reproduction 
shrl^ f newspapers, ad vertisenients, billboardi, etc. Tlie 

student should lx‘ able to write short sentences from ilictation and 
express himself m short oral discussions or conversations with some 
I degree of correctne?«. As long as the people are deHcient in the 

spoken English, there must -be live work in structure drill and' 
pronunciation. 

1 ycMorf.-Avoid loo much seat work. 'iTsc blackboard or double- 
ruled paper for first lessons. Please note that the student must 
learn ^meth.ng definite; such as the writi.ig of his own name the 
first ‘ho writing of Ins address the second night in order 

that the aduJt will not be discjjuraged. The first writing Inav be ' 
done by tracing the name from a copy in the blotter. Sludy sucli 
methods as Madam Montessori, the Gordon inethod, etc. • , 

, • « 

BKUINNKfta« " 

be abJe ^ beginner goes to the nejxt group he should 

^ express in English the common 

actions- of one’s daily life. 

^ ®*P*^S8 t^ese in distinet, understandable English. 

3. Ma^ry of an oral vocabulary of not less than 260 words.* 

4. To be able to ti^ correctly certain structures— plurals of dom- 
monly used nouns, singular and plural personal pronouns used as 
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subjects of verbs, object of verbs and prepositions, in the possessive 
case ; use of is, are, was, were, etc. 

Method. The direct method is used. The aim is to teafh students 
to speak Enjrlish. It is the method set forth in— 

1. The Aat of Teaching and Studying Languages (Gouin). 

2. Teachers ^ianual (Peter Roberts). 

3. How to Teach English to tlie Foreign Born (Goldbcrger). 

( 1 ) Oral lessons come firet. (2) The reading lesson conies only after 
the student has mustei-ed the spoken sentence. (3) The writing les- 
son is the same lesson as the sixikeii lesson. (4) There must be drill 
in phonics. (..'>) The stfucture lesson is an outgrowth of the evenings 
lesson not apart from it. Teach by giving examples, not/ by ex- 
planations. Do not use si*ntences involving a new vticabulary. 

J/rt/cr/a/.— lesson material for bt*ginners must meet their imme- 
diate needs: As, finding one’s way about the city, buying food, ap- 
plying for work, etc. These aiv. common needs. This material 
should be in theme form, short sentences, in active voice. There must 
be many lessons in dialogue form. * 

INTWtArKJMATES. 

Aims. — 1. To increase vocabulary. 

2. To speak indwell-constructed sentences, not only simple but in • 

complex and compound sentences. ' 

Structural lessons: The tqacher will probably, have to have these 
exercises bused on the nights lesson and the student's vocabulary. 

3. Broaden civic consciousness. 

4. To enunciate and pronounce correctly. 

f). To write simple let ter ’independently. 

yl/f/Aorf.— Structure lessons: No textbook in hands of pupil. Use 
no giamnuiticul terms. Give all drills in complete sentence forms 
and insist on pupils forming complete sentences. Remember always 
that ])upils learn more by i)mctice than by explanation. 

1. A’^erbs: Tense, auxiliaries, interrogative, and negative forms, 

2. Nouns : Review of formation of irregular plurals, prbper n6uns. 

3. Pronouns: Personal, interrogative, relative. 

4. Adjectives: Use of demonstrative adjectives “this,” “that,” etc. 

6. Adverbs. 

6. Prepositions. 

7. Common idioms. 

Reading: Read for thought as well as for practice. 

Spelling: Dictation and drill in dictated board work. Re<]uire 
spelling of all ordinary words in the vocabulary. 

Written work: Part of structure lesson to be written every night 
Letter writing. ^ - 

Memory work : Dialogues, slogans, proverbs, etc. 

I^honics. ' ' 
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NATI?RAUZ.\TI0N, 

To tCHfli the applicant in such niannef that he may become 
• .« pood Anioricah citizen and that he has enough knowledge of the 
history and (Jovormncnt of the United States to enable him to pass 
tlie usual questions asked by the courts. 

Use citizenship textbo<jk in hands of pupil. 

..good United States history te.xt. Study the Const itutr 
I nited Stat(‘s. This is followed by State constitutions; 
ideals and theory of government. 

* % * 

AI)VANl>a). 

AVork to suit the memUM's of the class, hence not so definitely set. 
i urpose to make them acquainted with the spirit of a great democ- 
racy and thiough this to interest thein'in the principles and privi- 
leges of citizenship. ^ ^ 

Mct/iod.^l. Conversation; («) C\ rrent events; (&) legal and 
businei^ questions; (c) topics basr.d on the reading lesson ; id) ques- 
tions of etiquette; (<•) miscellaiu ous topics. 

; 2. Heading: (^) Chirrent ev.mts; (6) newspapei-s; (c) history; 

(tf) gt'Ography; (c) hygiene, etc. , 

3. Spelling, structure work, original composition. 

4. S])ecial activities of the advanjgd group. 

SOCIAL AIMS AND VltACTICE OF CITIZENSUIP WORK.* 

: cemer clueatlonal 

‘J. To famish* a place where the forel^ born of the evening school, of the 
nplgl|boriKX)<l. and their countr.vmen may show to ns their best talent 
; .1. lo famish a place where the foreign born ma.v meet and fiear some truly 

representative American speakers, musicians, etc. ^ 

h.l? liiltintlye on the part of diffident, suppn^ssed students who 

falent. express ibelr. Indivldunllty or iK>sslbIe 

rei!; "•*“*'•6 many will get their first training In 

representative government, holding office, actual voting , ® 

«. To furnish recreation center where may be aroused the sense of leadership 
team play, self-control, competition, discipline. 

prejudices may I)e broken down through 
the use of a common language, social Intercourse, teurawork, and play. 

, 8. To furnish more wholesome recreation than many of the commercial 

amusements which are open to tho foreign. Ixirn. 1 commercial 

““'te the neighborhood take pfide lu Itself and live up to Its best, but 

’aL thurtohe^f * 1 ° **'® “®*8hborhood In touch with other communiries 

, and thus to help to break up the Isolation of foreign colonies 

is wor?h"wll"^lu^f ors«ni^tIon 
18 worth w bile All agree that the practice of the various schools depends unon 

le nationality of the students and their social and political Jmckground,^e - 




• Copied with other .u..lter secUon; from^the meauecript .of a booklet la p«.p«ratlon. ' 
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Iyi>e of school (whether It Is n school for the foiTlBn horn oulv, or n o’lxed 
sch,H>n. the orsni.lziKlon of the teaching fori>e. the size of the scIoh.I. 

2. Detiitlfl rnry — 

Some scIhkjIs liave the regular ottii-ers elected by the club ns a wh-de and 
class representatives ehvled by the classes. The olb. ecs aud class ,e,ac.^ada- 
tlv.*s form the governing iMdy. (.'lass .•epie.si*ntalJves-rc|.ort to ct .ss,.s an.l ,li.s- 
cusslon ami voting on important fpiestions are in clas.s. The pnrpo.se of the 
iiiethml Ih to gi‘t a larger number of students taking an active lunl in alTairs. 

Soiw srh<ml8 hove Tinly the regular officers and general meetings. 

S«aue H-lOMils charge a nioiitlily fee f«>r club ineuiltership. (hlier schisda have 
no fee. They levy an H.ss»«s,sinent when nnmey in iieeiled or rui.se It hy programs. 

• . A, 2. has Ikhhj iiccoiiiplished l»y s«.m<‘ s« hoo|.s tliroiigh a i)elghhorho«Ml eoni- 

'•»‘P«v-*'>«i<Hives fr.»m the f..reigners in the evening s<h.Hd. 

n^jaesenlutives of the evening ucIkh.I teachers, l.•pres..nla lives of f<*ieigii or -aiil- 

4 . A. 4 ami 5 have l*een necootpllahed hy debating chiha and drainiftlc cluh.s 

a. A. 5 has been uet'oiitpllshoil hy havlug the dub ntealdeiit and olHcera take 
charge and inuimge.nl I i)rograin8, etc. C 

a A, 7 has l)een ucc..mplislM‘»l hy one Rchmd hy a sjie<*lal Bo<>lal lime Itefore 
the regular scDm.I h.uir. A rm.m with u piano l.s oiH-ii for the st.idcls to 
CTfher in and mdke friends. A tejiHier Is not nmled. 

O. Mtirhineru for.—]. The school dub heli« to furnish programs, getting 
talent from Uie schiKtl itself, from the ueighlKirhiMd, from frlemls. 

2. CooiKTHilon wUh any seitJemeiit, luteriiatiuual liisUiute. club eU* in 
the nei^lihnrhood. 


3. C’.H.perhll(.n with the playground director of the schmd or playground. 

4. C<K)|»erutlon with foreign ciults and organizatbais. 

5. C«M>peratlon the recrt*atlon ilejmrtment of the clt 3 '. 

C. (Jne school pluflhed to cmnwate with the dramatic de’parlment of a high 
achool to get help In t\juchlng evening-school students Ui plays. 

7. Ope school cooiKTuted with tlie music tiepartment of a liigh school for help 
Id Qiiuh'a] i^ro^ams. 

8. Coo|)eraUun with the home teacher of the schmd. It Is eswirtiul If these 
are to be nml commuulty affairs and include the women of the comiunnlty 

D. SuvccMMful cveninyH and affairt.—l. NaturallzaUoii progmins of tlie hx'ul 
type aecOnipUsh much In the uelghlmrhood. Jluiiy Oiliik that the local programs 
ure mure worth while tliun the general ]»rograui/‘ 

2. Annlstlc Day programs that give due tribute to the soldiers of otlier lan/la. 
too, accoiuyilsh muclt for world feeibig. 

3. Programs — fureigu and American speakers. 

4 . Plays hy settleineuts and by students in tlie evening achdol. “A Man Witli- 

out a Country,” Golden Gate ScliooL 'Oakland Social Settlement Club plays at 
Tompkii^s. - ' - _ 

5. Exchange programs among sclioolil. Golden Gate 'School. 

0. Moving pictures of other lands anjd the upi>ortuajties of our country. 

7. Parties di our festive days help the foreign born to feci our country, its 

customs and history. . * 

CJirlsfBias party, Tbapk^tglvlng Day, Valentine. Hallowe’en, etc. " 

8. ForeIgn>AmerIcap ‘programs, Prescott, Tompkins. ' 

9. Picnics at wm^ noncommercial places of beauty near by so the students 

may learn of many places of amnsement and beauty. Picnics In Berkeley Hills, 
Sunday afternoons at tlie Greek theatre, municipal band at the lake, museum 
ezearatons, etc. ^ ' 
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i.»: gruuDO. ^1** ‘f 1=* to be ,.^ 1 «. 

fureiKn born niM wliaiever Rort ni«naced. by the 

‘that If the «lH>ve Ir not ilj ,1 iV *"* it b.is Ik*,.., 
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KAN FRA.XriHCO. 

Commerce, Juno 1921.) 

S.I.IZJV'’ “ Principal U„„h,n. Evcninn Hiffh 

- ?™, tlST.’-i'™''"' r-“- '••*' - ".S 
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4:;, r,::Zoh:rrc.t^^^ ““•*:••• ■"- 

tfilr Son h'ntorisco ouiilt, tn rhoir A .ii T, ^ *' *** "o.'**. 00*1,00 of 

.nwwio.to h. n>a^on,.^t■h,dl*i? '."r 

h*iil soryhx. ha out.|.lo„i„„„.| ,,,,,‘ort.l " “ ''‘"■''• 

111 nv rr.lr‘""'l ‘ “».! I« «.llsra«ory. 

«r,i;.„,„.,„„f .,.rii:;\:,i;™l,'i,;:„"';;;'" »«-„r*ioar . 

i'TiritTiiirr” , 

tn'a ota Uc'Lwillf*; jnTi*' “f "or.** tnut can be taueht 

e. evening jind incori>oruted into the stoUent’s vocahniHrir a « 

un«;r netT*L": S'oaTJ^traar Ttt7 "" Tr 

~ 5 ~ ?= - 

? a a o ' '’™‘' " ™rrco* the error of •■ I bnytlniead" 

8 ( two or more) . although two words which may not be « among the 800 
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• inoHtessentInl for n foreigner Ii^is contact with the outside \vorld" are very 
essordial for them to learn at onre In our school work. 

Uiiig involved sentences should l»e avolde<l ex<V|U for advnnml gro.ups. 
A«]vance<l — even intermediate— classes enjoy It'ssous In word building. 

The class la dlvlde<l into two sections. Cliiss A nteeta Monday and Wtal- 
iiesdny.; Clasa B meeta Tuesday nnd Thur»<lay. Krblay evening of each 
week Is club night, when tlie memlters o^ both clasw>s mret to debate and 
diwuKs community. Stnte, or National problems, or to listen to lecturea>upon 
tlrtvs*^ topics. Socliils-or picnics Hit* held om-e n month. An alumni ai^cla* 
tJon, known as the Washiiigion (.'lub, lias Iteeii formctl to iiromotc American- 
luitlon work after griidtiatiori. 

/ The gri‘atest problem that 1 liiive to coniwid .witli Is the Irregular attendance, 
Slost of the students dn>p out as smui as they, are admlitotl to citixenship. 
1'hey are continually siriagiag in nnd dr«tj>ping out. (The |«eriod of time from 
filing appiicatioii for llniil ‘pjijK*rs to hearing applicatioas for final |HUN>rs la 
(lirec^moat.hs.1 ‘ jy 

The renieily for this irregubir attendance Is to adopt a plan In conjunction 
with the Naturalixatlon Bureau whereby (he Hpplkmnt mny defer Ida hearing 
for a sufficient period of time .to enable him to Imgin and complete a three *- 
mold ha* .course In dtlxenship. TIiLs would give more satisfactory results than 
the present hlt-and-inlss metluHl of examining applicants followed by our cmirts. 
During the past two wreks more than •RH) applicants were admitted to citixen- 
ship In San Francisco. It was a physical imiHisNihility for (he Judge to asivr- 
tain uii.vMiing ah«»ut Iheir mental or iimral fitness for citixenship. « , 

There are lietween three and five llinusand nppllnints in San Francisco 
who have declared their inteidloaa and who are awaiting citixenship. At 
lemt 20 |ier cent of this iiuudier need practical instruction In citixenship. 
tirade according to attendance and programs. 

* ll'orJ The words given are but suggestive. These are the heel that 

limited time made avuilahle. There are ma)>y words cunne<'ted with trades, 
iRtr^inat articles, etc., that might be better In some casea The same is true 
theme topics wliere such as the following are used: Tolice department, the 
ciiieru, ordering it mejal. going to church, buying a new hat, suit, shoes, etc. 
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nojinnera* word tiata. 



'• S ** ’ ■ • 

General Spelling List 

ft 


‘ 1 -c ■ • .. 

.18. t'uke hold oL 

35. Diiens. 

2. Stand. 

'■19. Cor.d. 

- 36. Clores. 

.3. Walk. 

* PulL ' 

37. Shuts. 

4. Tor - • 

^1. Down. 

38. Goes. 

5. The. 

^ Curtain. 

30. Sits, 

C. Teacher’a 

• 23. LetgooL' 

4a She. 

7. Desk. 

24, Other. 

41. Stands. 

■ a Get 

^ 25. Raise. 

42. Walks. . 

9. A. 

m 26. Tur.h. - 

43. Gets. 

10. Piece. 

Jf 27. Knob. 

44. T^cs. 

* 

^ 28. Push. 

45. Come. 

12. i'aper. 

20. Door. 

46. SchooL 

13. PejiclL^ - 

* ,80. Is. 

47. Every. . ' 

14. Go. 

31. Open. * 

48. Evening. ■" 

15. Seat. 

82. Close. 

49. Enter. 

la Sit , 

33. Shut 

60. Schoolroom. 

V 17. Window. 

: 34. Be. 

6L Look. 


’V >sfr* *•••'>’ / " ’ * . ’ 
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52, Toward, 

lOfli. One, 

Ki. Teacher. 

107.^ Star. 

M, Say. 

1(18. Kach. 

Tm. (icHHl evening. 

100. For. 

f>ti MIsh, 

110. Slate. 

r«7. thi into. 

f 111. love. 

f»R, Hat r<Him. i 

112. (Vijnlry. 

50. IMkeoff, 1 

113. Rats off. 

60. Hat. 

114. 1‘assing hy 

61. tV*at. 

11.5, Star*S|uing 

62. Hang up. 

ner. 

<S1. lliHik. 

116. (hKKi night. 

♦M. ( 'ome yp. 

117. Am. 

6.5. Roto the. 

118. Is, an>. 

Jkl. IhNikcnse. 

110 . Was. were. 


Kxi?n'lse ln>uk,. 
(Ql. HfKiks. 

70. 

71. Tut Info. 

72. Tut invav. 

► 

714. We ; our. 

7-1. Yoi>; your. 

7."*, They; their. 

7<l. IxM)k nl. 

77. Kltu'kiKtHrd. 


T-h. 

11.M. Wrlliinr. * 

12’J. SttiKiiif;. 

l*M»)['n‘sslve. ' 

1 rreweni. 
m.'i. Moriiiiij;. 

T_‘(l. Awake. 

127. (Jo! up ; gets up. 

12>s. WiikH, wusltg-s. 

12t». .^fyself, hiiu^df, her- 1K2. 


HW. 

1(JS.». 

17i». 

171. 

172. ' 

i7.{. 
' 174. 

17.7. 

,17a 

177. 

178. 
17t». 

150. 

151. 


self. 
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78. Direi'tions, 

l.'Ml. (’so, uaes. 

70. Turn to. 

131. Water. 

. 86. Rage. 

' 1.32. Soup. 

81. Fln<l 

1.43. Rrij.>h. 

82. I.iesKC|u. 

1.'44;- Tmithhrusli, 

8.H. Sing. 

l.'W. Clean. 

84. .Song. 

'1.36. Teeth. 

8,'^. .\merloa. 

137. W||»e. 

86. American. 

1.3s. Kaee. » 

87. Flag. 

130. .Neck.. • 

88. Its. 

140. Kars. ' - 

80. (’olors. 

141. liands. 

06. Are. • 

*’ 142. Rath, 

01. Ite<I. 

143. Ratiie. 

02. White. r- 

144. W'l|te. 

0.T And. 

145. Dry. 

04. Rlue. 

146. Towel. 

05. Stars. 

147. C-orab. • • 

06. Stripes. 

148. Hair. 

07. On. • 

140. Dress, dressed 

08. There are. 

150. i^reakfost. 

09. Thirteen. 

151.*Car, 

100. Porty-elght. 

152. Work. 

101. Thewe were. 

li>3. Punch, punches. 

102. At first - ' 

154. Time, chtek. 

103. -{States. 

11^. Regin, begins. 

104. Now. 

ifiiB, Hard. 

„ '106.. Thesis. 

^ 157. UnUI. 




ltiu«. 


f* 




158. N'ooq. 

15». Kat. 

Kki. Liiiirh, lunrlieon. 
101. .\fierii<Mtri. 

162, lUia. 

HCl. I. my, mine. 

104. ile. his.^iiin. 
lOTt. .She, her. hers. 

Kill. We, «iur, ours. • 
Vou. y«»ur. ynurtt. 
They, Mielr. theirs. 
O'ehH'k, 

A <|unrier past. 

Half past. 

A i|iiari(<r liefore. 
.Minute. 

Hour. I 

l.«nghaiHl. 

.M’liutea. 

+’ive. 

Tten, 

Firti>en. 

Twenty. 

Twenty -five. 

One. two, 'hree, four, 
five, sis. 

Seven, eight, 
ten. 

Kleveii, twelve. 

<lo home. 

To-flay Is. 

Yesterday \v|i8. 
T«Mmtrrow will l*e. 
Family. • 

Jliishand. 

Wife. ® 

Fa liter. 

Mother, 

Child. 

Chihlren. 

Raby. 

Roy, iKiys. -V • 

<}lrl, girls. 

Son, A ms. 

Daughter, daugliteni. 
Sister, sisters. 

Rrother, bruUiers. 
Name.-' - 
Live. ' ’ 

At bunilier. 

Street (St.). 

Ad<hf*Hs. 

Telephony 
Small, 

■'v-- 


IKl. 

184. 

IM. 

18a 

187. 

188. 
18 ( 1 . 
ItMI. 
11 )]. 
1112. 
loa. 

KM. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 
100 . 
200. 
201. 
202. 

. 203. 
2(M. 

205. 

206. 
207. 

2oa 

200 . 
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”10. T,nrRe. 

223. Coat. 

230. Sour. • 

till. St.nit (fnt).. 

224. Price. 

237. Sweet. * 

‘212. Thin, aleiider. 

22.5. Dozen. 

238. Orange. • 

2 ia Tair. 

220. Pound (lb.). 

239. Apple. 

214. Short- 

, 227. Soft. ' *- 

240. Sugar. 

2ir.. Feet. 

228. Hard. 

241. Lemon. 

21<!. Inelies. 

22'.».-3’ltick. ^ 

,242. Vinegar. 

217. MeaBure. 

2.‘i0. TIdn. 

24.‘l. Acjd. 

218. R6om. 

231.,Oiitsida 

244. Fruit 

211). High. 

2t12. Inside. 

245. Juicy. 

220. I.,oiig. 

(Nothing given). . 

240. Gniw. , 

221. Wide. 

2ti4. Rougli. 

247..Sldp, 

222. Duy. ' 

2,'{,5. Smoot li. 

248. ’sell. 

Wori$ used chiefly by men (not in beyinners’ word list). 

1. Import 

38. Ruihia. 

75. Statement 

2. K.vpprt 

39. Many. 

76. Notea r 

3. Tniffe. 

40. Paints. 

77. Bonds. ♦' 

4. Ar^al. 
f). De-i^ture. 

41. llruahes. 

78. Index. 

42. Oila 

79. Transfer. 

0. Sliips. 

43. Vandsh. 

80. X)vei*due. 

7. 'Ves.sels. 

44. Lndde^. 

81. Adding machine. 

8. Steumsliips. 

4.5. Pulley. 

82. Dictngrapli. 

9. Loading, 

40. Ropes. 

83. Stenogrnplier. 

10. Unloading. 

47. 8<«affoid. 

84. Fountain pen. 

11. Stevedore. 

48. Rivets. 

85. Ross, 

12. Duty, dotlea 

40. Rivet-passer. 

80. Kmployer. 

13. Printing oflSce. 

50. Scraps. 

87. Wage.s. 

14. Type. 

51. Trousers. 

88. Salary. 

15. Line-o-type. 

52. Sldrt 

89. Monthly. 

16. Proof. 

63. Neclrtle. 

00. Court. 

17. Machine. 

54. Collar. ' 

91. Question. 

18. Printer. • 

55. Vest. 

92. Taxes. 

19. Quire. , 

56. Socks. ( 

^ 93. Election. 

2?). Rearm. 

67. Suspendwa 

04. Raise. 

21. Copy. 

58. Overcoat 

95. Labor. 

•22. Ship. 

69. Tobacco. 

96. ITnIons. 

23. Repair. 

t 60. Plpe^ 

97. Meeting. 

24. Tonneau. 

61. Cigars. 

98. Cuinpluiut 

25. Paint. 

62. Cigarettes. 

99. Jury. • 0 

’ 20. Tubing. 

63. Smoke. 

100. Engine. 

27. Gasoline. 

64. Poison. . • 

101. Newspa|»er. 

28. Wiieela 

65. Nicotine. 

10?. President 

29. Welding, 

66. Heart trouble. 

103. Company. 

so. Carpenter. 

67, Jourifkl. . 

104!* Government 

»1. Saw. 

^ 68. Redink. 

105. Business. 

StS. Hatchet. 

69. Ruler. 

106. Agreement 

83. Nalls. C 

70. Check. 

107. PolIUckl. 

84. Plane. 

7L Posfc: • , 

108/ National. 

85. Boarda 

72. Account , 

109. Discussion. 

86. Shlnglea 

78. Draft. 

110. Foreigner. . 

87. Lumber. 

74. Entrlee. 

111. Citizenship. 

,-.-v V.'.; 


. ■ . • . ■ * 
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X.* 

Words of interest to teomen^inot in bcfinners' word Hat). 

77. t>arning. 

78. Patching. 

7l). Needle. 

80. Thread. 

- 81. FCnot. 

82. Sci«i.S4>rK. 

8.1. Thimlde, 

84. St-Udi. 

, 8.^>. Sewing inadiine. 
80. Huttoiiiiuie^s. 

87. Lace. 

(’r<M-liet. 

. 80. Ernliroldery. 

90. Friday. 

91. Fish. 

. 92. Saturday. 

93. (3^aii Iiuusa 

94. Sweep, ntaik, dust. 

95. Kuthe diildreu. 
90. (’I0tlie.s. 

97. Receive. 

98. Frlemhi. 

99. Sunday. 

100. Ci'»rdi. 

101. (Nnt given,) 

102. Sheets. 

108. Blankets. 

104. l‘illuw caaes. 

105. Bedspread. 
lOtl. Dresser. ‘ 

107. KiO'hen. 

108. Market., 

109. Soui» bone. 

110. Mutton. 

111. Sausage. ^ 

112. Vegetaldea. 

1X3. Bread butter. 
114. ^lohisses. 


Somerville, ’ Mass., reports opening classes last year ( 1921 ). 
This city has a director with two assirtants who act as organizeraj 
supervisors, and teachers.* ,Day and evening classes, factory, citizen * • 
ship, and English classes are being -condnt^ at the present time. 
The official report also shows 695 house visits by Wool miyses and 
6,038 “ hygiene talks.” Seyen^ther talks were given. in homes. Th® . 
former were m the schools. * 




1. Dress. 

39. Medicine. 

2. Waist 

40. School. 1 . 

3. Smock. 

41. Kindergarten. 

4. Skirt. 

42. Absent. 

5. Peiticont. 

43. Excuse. - 

C. .stockings. 

44. lUomlay. 

7. Shoes. 

45. Wasli day. 

8. Slippers. 

40. Wusli, bol^ sturdy 

9. Hut. 

47. W u .s li c s , bull! 

• * '10. noak. 

sta relies. 

11. Powder. 

48. llin.se, rinse.s. 

12. Safety pin. 

4V. Blue, blues. 

13. Diuiier. 

50. Wring, wrings. 

14. Pinning blanket. 

51. Hangs up. 

15. Tulcuni. 

52. C’lotliesllne. 

10. Foot, feet 

53. Clotliespins. 

17. llihhon& 

54. Dry. • 

18. Flowers. 

C* 

55. Sjtriiikle. 

19. Ih.nnft. 

50. Tuesday. , 

20. Hairpins. 

57. Ironing day. ^ 

21. Shopping. 

58. Ironing board. 

22. Dry goods. 

59, Iron ; electric iron. 

23. Uiugiiuin. 

00. Turn on. 

24. Speduls. 

01. Turn off. 

25. ‘Keiunant. 

C2. Press. 

20. Cotton. 

63. Foid. 

27. Muslin. 

64. Wednesday. 

28. Woolen. 

65i. Baking day. 

29. Silk. 

60. Bake. 

30. Yarn. 

07. Bread. 

31. Knitting, 

08. C><M»kies. 

32. Pattern. 

09. P'lour. 

33. Muslin. 

70. Shortening. 

34, Pattern. 

71. Bukhtg powder. 

35. HospituL 

72. Dough. 

36. Clinic. 

73 . Woman, women. 

37, Doctor. 

. 74. Thursday. 

38. Headache, earache, 

75. Sewing. 

toothache. 

70. Mvndiug. 


BOBIEffvilXE, MASS. 
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Advanced....! 

Intermediate... 

Bfginners....y. 

Naturalization. 


Total. 


Number of 
classes. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

4 

87 

45 

, 132 

t4 

"St 

26 

110 

10 

- 180 

168 

328 

• • • • 

’ ’ 66 

• 

• • • « 

•> 

66 


397 

239 

636 


IX)WELL, MASS. 


Karly in the year 1920 Lowell, Mass., organized mill classes ,in 
English and civics* These classes had their scions at noon and 
late in the afternoon and were taught without exception by regular 
teachers. A chart shows 57 teachers in charge of 5 evening schools. 
These schools were ojjen 347 evening^ or little over an average of 
69- evenings per school. Tliere were 990 males and 1,183 females 
enrolled, or a total of 2,173. The average number was 449 males and 
606 females, or an average of 1,055* for both. The total average at- 
tendance was 897 (83 per cent). I 


SrUlNOFIEIJ), ILL. 


Springfield, 111. ( 1920-21 ) , reports finding that “ Lessons 
lish are but a small pa^t of the work.” It is apparent that the 
ment is *we$k as yet. It is stated that fire, sickness, and 

have hindered the work. 


in Eng- 
depart- 
deaths 


0 ^ 

r 

Total enrollment from September to February 

Wotnen. 

Total number of separate classes 

/ . 10 

Total number of lessons taught 

^oo 

Total number of home visits 

565 

Americanization talks before organizutioQw.-, 



' ' ■ 


There se^ms to he but one teacher at work. 


thr'bbrkel^y mobilized women’s club, r 






FHILAOELFHIA, PA. 

In the annual report of the Philadelphia^ school department for 
the year endjng December 31, 1^21 (1922 print), the following in- 
formation is given of activities. Eighteen regular Americanization 
classes were maintained during the school year ending March 16, 
1921. Six of these are in public schools, three in the Atlantic 
Kefining Co.’s plant, seven in ilie J. B. Stetsofi Co. building. The 
remaining class was held in a neighborhood center at Fifth and Bain- 
bridge Streets. Pupils registered to the number of 636. They were 
graded as follows: 


i 
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^Example of failure of the school.) 

The mobilized women of Berkeley, Calif., are maintaining a splen- 
; did conmiunity, centeb at Smith Street and University AVeniie. ' 

Mveral of those listed in t^is chapter. . ^ 
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. AGENCIES IN AMERICANIZATION HtOORAMS. fi6 

1. y A* Mmay cto.-Tnesdar and Friday. Mothers learn 
to speak or read English better and understand our ways. Englisli 

not emi^asised, however. It is a club for all practical purposes- 
free to foj^eign people. 

% Mother.H^ Thursdays. Here the mothers are helped ac- 

cording to their needs. 

3. owls’ Clud --Tuesday evenings. For foreign girls or others. 

place for advice and help in reading, speaking, etc., where 
necessary'. ' . o. 7 

4. J^ecrrafton.— On Friday evenings games are played. English 

sized reading-but the get-together spirit is empha- 

5. Community gathering. —On Saturday evenings there is a com- 
munity gathering. The Choral Club first entertains. This is fol- 
lowed by a dance, ^re is taken to see. that all get acquainted. 
Groups get together and talk-in English as far as possible-under 
indirect supervision of those in charge. 

6. Home teach:er.—T\\eve is one now (summer, 1922), bi/t there 
IS usually one more. The duties of these workei-s vary and are 
covered under “ home teacher.” The work is effective.. 

7. Pag nurserg.-A nursery is maintained. There is no. charge 
for children of parents sewing. A teacher is employed for these 
children. Tluj attenaant told the writer thatdhere was no effort 
made to encroach upon the kindergarten near by, which is main- 
tained by the city school departineift. 

This orpnization helps to place workers, and with its other 
activities holds the interest of a fairly good-sized group of for- 
eipieis. Their recreation hull can easily accommodate about 60 to 
(.0 persons. It is wll built, neat, and painted to attract those whom 
it tii(‘S to intcrGst. In this it is very succ6ssful, • 

The ^wing classes are given materials at cost. Sonic are given 
, matoml in exchanp for labor. The store maintained by the women 
sells dopted clothing at a very low price— a price that will make 
those who buy feel that they are independent. The writer ^jv a 
pair of children’s shoes marked at 10 cenfS. • ‘ \ 

As the above hasty sketch indicates, these achvities are in the 

nature of public-school fuActions, however laudable their efforts 
might be< . 

. PLANS FOR CLASS ORGANIZATION. , 

I. State plan (Bulletin No.’ 16, Massachusetts Board of Educs^ 
•tion): 

1, Group according to sex. If it is necessary to have a mixed group 

there should be a women’s division aiid a inen’s division. , ' •: 

2. Group according to mental aptitude, y . v^ ^ 

. 8. Group ^a in their oW 


\ 
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4. Group according to knowledge of English. 

5. In some itjisUin^es it will be found necessary to group according 
to nationality because of old world animosities timt persist even liei-e. 

II. State plan (Rochester 2)lan of iinniigrant eilucation— New 
York State Department of Education) ; Grouped according to sex 
and nationality. 

Claasilied. 

Beginners’ class: (l) Illiterates; (2) educated foreigners; (3) 
foreigners who speak some English. . * 

Intennediate class„ (I'cnuireinents) : (1) Completion of outline for 
beginhera; (2) ability to write simple connected sentences; (3) abil? 
ity to read books of fourth-ginde standard. 

Advanced class (students who are prepared) : (1) To read such 
books as Dunn’s “ Community and the Citizen ”; (2) to enjoy a story 
like Hale’s “ Man Without a Country ”; (3) to read and discuss parts 
of the Constitution. 

IIL State plan (fr,om “Six Months of Americanization in Dela- 
ware ” — Bulletin of the Service Citizens of Delawarti, vo'C 1, No. 2) ; 
^Knowledge of English and literacy in native language poriued the 
basis of grading. Registrants were classified according/to the basis 
of grading. Registrants were classified according to th/infprniation 
given under these items on their registration cards, asV^ 

Beginners: (1) Those who spoke little or no En^ish and were 
literate in their native language; (2) 'thpse who spolke little or no 
* English and were illiterate in their native language.\ (The regis- 
tration of illiterates was so small that separate classes cduld not be 
fot^ied for them, and they were grouped with other beginners.) 

Intermediate: (1) Those who were able to make themselves under- 
stood in English and could read and w'rite a little. 

Advanced: (1) Those who had mustered the rudiments of the 
language and wanted more advanced instruction and special prepara- 
tion for citizenship. 

Petition^'s: (1) Pui5ils preparing for examination for naturaliza- 
tion. , « 

IV. City plan (Oakland, Calif., Citizenship training plan, 1921- 

22 ): 

(а) Unffraded.-^onsisting of men and women absolutely iU 

literate. Members of this class require individual instruction. As 
soon as they have mastered the rudiments of reading and writhing 
they are moved into the next division. ' \ 

(б) Beginn&ra . — Consisting of those who are illiterate only with, 
respect to English, viz, have had some schooling in their native 
tongue. They are taught primary reading and writing and oral 
composition, after which they ue moved into the next division. 
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^ gI.Un K„gl,sh to take up written composition, elementary o™ m 

(</) ^rfiramwd.— In this group lielong men and women for whoin 

tho work m the mtermediate classes is too simple. One of tS 

gio^ will complete the eighth grade and will lie given their ei.rht- 
giwk* cwtijicatea this spring. fu imii eignt- 

(0 ^a/vr,lfl2af;on.~The men in this class are candidates for 

i" Unit ”d 

Su es history; em„vgh world and Knrtfpean history to furnish a 

snl h” 'h' «"'ly of American institutions and the 

p It underiying them; the Constitution of the United iHitcs- Fed- 
eiaJ, State, county, and local government, ' 

High Sdiool of 

-Mr. Is'iiahan, tlie principal, stales that his “Americanization 
class..s an. dmded into time groiips-boginncis, who speak no Eng- 
ish; intermediate, who need’ our English' grammar; and fonignefs 
pnpaniig themselves for their second papers, who are receiving in 
struction in American history and civics.” ® * 

WHAT TO TEACH IN THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 


(Per Nebraska council „r Defense 1919, by Prof, Sorka B. Ilrbkova.) 

1. Night sdiooln: 

Eslabllsb „lsi„ sebool. In ,he cebtr.II, locnted public oibools 

forcicn woioen. ' “"•< ’''“lUns of 

(b) WJmt to teach: 

(1) Teucl. K.,gUHh-8pe«klng, reading, writing, ' 

, : r“‘? State, American, world, current events 

7«n ‘‘‘"f -'"^""‘“8 privileges and rospouslirfjmes of cltlzenshla 

: :;:‘re“erc‘r"“'”" ^ 

(c) Federal urgonizatiung. 

(4) Tench geography. 

(3) Tench orlthnietlc, bookkeeping. 

(0) Teach stetiogruphy. typewrttltiK. 

(c) Aim to secure soolalUutlon o/ high iKfbcKi^ ; 

d) Success measured by regularity of attendance, 
tla!^ rJ^kly. “““ i «!•«« tbre. 
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Suggested time and subject schedule for evening school {State board of educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn.). 


8uh]fK*ts. 


Themes, topics T 

('onversationnl exercises 

Heading (books, signs, newspapers) ; 

Writing (eppy work, spelling dictation, letter wriliiig, compoaition)..;. 

Phonics 0 . 

Memory work : 

Relaxation 

Civies (per week) 

Dictionary.,. 

Arithmetic (per woek) 


I^hiutos per evening. 


First 

year. 


.30 

20 

20 

5 

10 

5 

15 


Second 

year. 


20 
10 
25 
25 
3 
10 
, 3 
20 


15 


Third 

year. 


20 

10 

25 

25 

3 

in 

3 

25 

10 

15 


The foregoing is based on a session of 2 hours and has been used 
extensively in the S' ate of Connecticut. 

■ "f 

III. 

Time and subject schedule {Rochester plan for immigrant education). 

Beginners' classes. 

Mlnulpd. 


Subjects. 

MlnutoR, 

Subjects. 

Theme development 

25 

Conversation. 

Writing - s 

20 

Signing 

Phonics 

6 

Arithmetic 

Heading l 

„ 25 

Civics 


10 


Jntermediaie classes. 


Subjects. . 

Mlnutcg. 

Sui»Jecf8. 

Theme or topic development- 

20 

Conversation. 

writing 

15 

.«!pelling 

Phonics 

5 

Civics 

Iteading 

25 

Itecreation 


Mtnuton. 


16 

10 


Advanced classes. 


Subjects. Minutes. 

Oral composition (includes topic 
development, conversation, de- 
bates, and discussion) 30 

Writing* 15 

Phonics 10 


. Subjects. ' Minutes. 

Iteuding 25 

Formal language oh ^ajpmur___ 10 

SrM.nini> - ' J5 

Civics, arlthni^d^ii^^^ljff*^ 15 


IV. 

TIME SOIIRDXTLE, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Illiterates. 


Subjects. Minutes. 

Phonics 10 

t> _ Sight words 10 

reading (sHent, oral,* texts, 

K themes) , 85 


Subjects. < / Minutes. 

Conversation (copying, dictation, 

filling blanks, etc.) ^ 30 

Stractore drill .Jl........ : 15 
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CaUfomia high tchooU outside citff eehool districts irhich are maiMtaifim 


Qraod tatAl. 


Couoty. 

High school. 

Contra Costa. 

. Ri\*er\iew 

Frasuo 

John Swell 

. Cotihnga 

Hiimboirtt 7 

Fowler 

Kinioij^irg 

San jfpT • 

. Arrata 

Imperial 

. Calexioo 

Kara 

Hottville 

: Tail 

Klnp 

Kom 

C(»rcomn.. . 

Los Aoseles,...; 

lUnfdTii 

boitioore , 

El Monte 

34ereed • 

Madem 

^tnw Union 

Xovina ,z 

Redondo 

Venice 

JVhUtter , 

West Side. ....... 

Madera 

Fort Hrmj^ 

Mond'KslEio .* 

Mouterey 

rGoni.0es . . 

Napa 

Mooirrey, 

Napa 7 

Oran^ 

Fuilerion 

Placer 

Orange Union 

OardcD Grove 

Roaovilic 

8ao Bonito. J 

San BenJio . 

Ban Joaquin. 

Bau Bernardino 

Baa Mateo. 

I>o(U 

5;h“'^y 

( olton 

Sequo^.. .. 

Santa Clara. 

San Mateo 

GUrov 

Baola CYui 

Watsonville 

Biakiyoo. 

Sl5lr1you 

BoUno 

B^ecia 

Stanislaua 

Varaville , ^ 

Hurlison 

Tulare 

Orest ill) ba 

Patterson 

Tulare ^ 

Ventura 

Oxnard 

Total 

Fillmore ^ 

Baotia Paula 


Fresno.... 

T^nniiilllt V 

Tulare * 

Visalia....:. ’ 


Number 

of cla&t6fi. 


Total eo- 
rollment. 


VO 

91 

31 

90 


10 
119 
- 3 
. 20 
200 
3:1 
159 
20ii 
92 
55 
50 
30 
15 


129 

3 

2 


134 


4 

30 
07 
37 

4 

24 

73 

40 

31 
KO 

9 

60 

60 

21 

155 

6 

22 

100 

040 

43 

4fi 

111 

22 

10« 

m 

75 

39 


3,3h6 

40 


3,344 


Approxi- 
mate at- 

Approxi- 

tendance 
l>oc. 12- 

mate at. 
* tfiuiance 

17. 

to Jan. 1. 

25 

35 

2S 

39 

26 

24 

60 

65 

17 

12 

7 

4 

:o 



2 


15 

10 

80 

Vi 

12 

2 

90 

li 

15i 

75 

7<i 

■ 29 

45 

4<r 

50 

:5 

5 

16 

7 

5 

4 

3 

20 

l.V 

48 

. i 

18 

•li 

i. 


21 

2) 

50 

4.i 

2.5 

2.i 

22 

17 

70 

60 

60 


49 

17 

7K 

.Tj 

2 

4 

15 

12 

AO 

2l) 

30 

40 

100 

21 

50 

M 

^ 50 

16 

32 

15 

KH 

1 

40 

30 

25 

H 

23 

1(1 

Ip 722 

CIAO 

1 

12 

30 

25 

1.753 

1,217 I 


ACitics in California which have classes for adult immigrants. 
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aiy. 

\ ‘ • * - 

Number 
of classes 
for for- 
eign 
bom. 1 

Total m- 
roUmeat. 

Average 
daily ei* 
ten dance 
Dee. 
n-17. 

Average 
dallv at- 
teadante 
to Jan. 1. 

Numlier 
of riosses 
in for- 
eign dis- 
trict. 

Home 

teachers. 

Number 

beiflUi 

industry. 

r 

Alameda 

7 


tea 

il6 

1 




Alhambra..^,^.. 

1 

1 

' *•} 

1 

3 

2 


Berkeley.. , 

10 

m ■ 

M 

300 

4 

88 

225 

«•««•■*... 

9-1 

37 

10 

i 


Calico. • ••e •••••••••«■■••■. 

Eureka 

0 

1 

7 

175 

20‘ 

350 
138 
8,288 
. 674 

6 


■ • • a • • 

• a • a * a a 

Freeno 

m 

2n 

eo 

JO 



•^aa.a. 

, a ,m. 

Urn AojulM.... 

. • . ' • - .. . 7 

Ms 

25 

165 

ill 

oou 
' 538 

7,624 
1,6121 

fOO 

275 

a, 820 

. 

11 

20 

130 

.. »l 

2 

■ 44 

-v6 

•••aaaaaaa 

3 

i 
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diildren. They boffan to ridicule their parents, they were ashamed 
of them, ashuined of (heir apparent ignorance, of tlieir rude habits 
and clothing, and (hey failed to see or appreciate the fine struggle 
I hat was biMug made to give them oppoHnnities the parents did not 
.enjoy. This aKacked the solidarity of the faiinly. 

This was gradually brought home to those who were interested in 
civic matters and public upinioh soon demanded action. The even- 
ing seh«)pl of itM*lf while assisting a relative few» could not solve th^ 
problem. Karly it l>ecnuie plain that the mother must be reached, 
that Americanization must use every agency at its command^ tliat 
it must go into the home itself and train (he mother or older sister*, 
and in some cases must even go into the neighborhootl gathering 
places to reach (he father or mother who did n<>t liave the time to 
go to a distant schoolhouse. 

Thus (he home teacher came into being. In 1.015 legislation in 
California gave, it Jie.w impetus, but it was'May 14, 1019, before tho, 
home teachei-s met in their first professional conference in tlic J' 

From its conception it was apparent tliat the family must be con-"* ' 
sidered tlie unit, for Americanization training, that liere is the very 
lieuit of the attAck and from all sides comes the demand that thos(M 
who live in America must understand America, for this is “a critica? 
issue between the Ignited States and de.stiny.” 

1 ho relative newness of the idea is indicated by the fact that the 
city of Berkeley, Calif., a hqulo city rather proud of its efficient 
.school system appointed its Tirst home teacher in January, 1920, 
when Ml'S. Mary Walton took up this work. 

That the duties of the home teacher are many and varied is indi- 
cated by the reply to mir questionnaire received from' the home 
teacher, Kirk School, Fresno, Calif., who writes: 

I (each two nflernnons n week— two-liour sejsslona, and visit In the home 
the otlier nfteriuMms and mornings. My work consists of follow-up work In the 
home, reporting health cases to the Red Cn>ss nurse, referring legal cases^ to 
the commissioner of Immigration and housing, encouraging the mother to learn 
English, and to conform to the school standards of aUendance, cleanliness of 
children, care of children, etc., assisting the fathers- with their naturalization 
papers, enc-ouruging ihem to attend night school, and these wjnler months occa- 
sionally aiding la finding a Job., 

As the study advanced it became apparent that no brief summary 
of the home teachers activities could be complete witliout a list defi- 
nitely relating to the “duties of the home teacher ’’—that is, her 
field-^and following this a wiggestion to how the teacher might 
enter or approach her duties, and lastly a list of duties as modifying 
fact^ors in the field liiight bring to light or- change. These appear 
under the caption ‘‘ Practical application of.tliese duties.” Iri the 
are not of igin»d—l>eing gleaned from the successful ex- 
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porience of a large number of home teachers, in various parts of the 
countiy, through the questionnaire, lettei-s, etc. 

DUTIES OF THE HOME TEACHER. 

Jnties of the home teacher nrej ~ 

1: To regulate hoii.sing conditions.' 

. *‘»e niothcrs: (fi) By instruction in English; (b) by in- 

H<lvioe m (1) cooking nnd.diet, (2) care of babyf (3) 
seeing (4) fan.ily hnano.al titnibles, and (5) friendly cooi>erotion! 

. lo foiin a vital link between home and school by : (a) Cooperat- 
Hig wit i the school nurse by directing children to the clinic* (b) 
guK ing girls of the adolescent age by mean of games and instruction 
on the cai-e of the Ixidy ; (c) assisting «n^ advising parents on aS 
aiue: (rf) supplying milk through social agencies for children 

4. To report cases of need to the county charities (or other chart- 
table organizations). ' ” 

r.. To sell clothing at a nominal price (usually at a low fimire to 
reutovc tho hmt of charity), thus assisting while not traiS n ' 
(lependencc.upon the State. m 

METHODS OF HOME TEACHING. 

Suffyestwns to home tcochcrs! f 

1. ' Never enter a house without an invitation. ^ 

2. Establish friendly relations and the invitation will come— tho 

fii-bt meetings need not he for more than three or four minutes ner 
hnpj^over tho back fence. lour minutes-per- 

3. Establish early your relation to the school. 

4. Show that the aims of the school and home should be one. 
t5. lie willing to advance slowly. 

6. Always help in ease of sorrow or distress 

.. Usa your visits to in(lucnco the lather to attend night school 

8. Never take part in neighborhood quarrels.^ 

1 ). Never talk politics or religion. 

10. Watch for opportunity to introduce knowledge of American 
ciKStonis by {a) speaking of current holidays; lb) referring to hi« 
toncal characteis; (c) giving post cards and holiday souveifirs* Id) 
talking freely, but carefully, of dress; of custoJ here ’ 

n.. Recognize the great musicians and |ea^rs of the Old World 
and their value to the world. ^ oria 

12. Be ready to praise. 

B. Practical application of these duties, 

chiid^of ?hXn^" ^ 

^- *^^*^ ^*^**^ the purposes of Ihe school; what it waits to ^ ^ 
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fltood Umt this is a matter for materia] coopecation and not a ques- 
tion of what we expect to do to those people from other lands. 

> 3. Educate mothers to keep tlieir homes clean. 

4. Induce the muthoi's to go to afternoon classes at (he coiniminity 
cottage and to go (o community gatherings. Inti-oduc her per- 
sonally to those attending. 

5. If there is opiaut unity for recreation, take her there. 

6. Help to settle domestic troubles, es[M*cia!ly among the yomig 
< pwple. Use influence, es|>ecially in the case oif habitual drinking, 

wife beating, nonBiip|x>rt, and desertion. 


7. CounscOs will) mothere usually improve conditions where chil- 
dren are suffering from diseased tonsils, deafness, eye trouble mal- 
nutrition, nervousness, adenoids. _ It is a comparativeJy simple 

matter to bring your friend flie A'liool nurse to give valuable advice 
without cost . 

^ 8. Remember the.se inmple fear that operatioii^may be perfornKnl. 
Clear this up for them. - * 

9. Help the young mother with* her baby. Slmw Ivr how to 
mold, feed, and care for the baby. 

10. Bo constantly on the alert to explain to the mother expres- 

sions site might not understand. These people often halt u|>on a 
phrase or in an explanation with an expression of appeal in their 
eyes. In talking almut the baby or tlie garden or the flowers tell 
them how we say tliis or that. This often is tlie only opportunity 
to teadi English. . ^ ^ 

11. Show the need of hygieniq living and its effect to prolong 

life. ^ * fe 

12. Show her that by going to school agencies she will retain the 
love and api>cal to the respect of her children in that they will 
have no reason to feel she is inferior to them. The home is the 
natural basis and upon Uiis the foundation of the home must re.'.t. 

SUCCESS OF TEACHERS.* 


Tlie work of the home teacher whore the right persons have been 
selected by the principal or superintendent has been uniformly suc- 
cessful 


The questions most often raised are those regarding visits. How 
often? How long in time? How many families per teacher? 

teachers in reporting frequency state as. often as necessary-^ 
mea.mng several visits at close intervals or less fyequent visits, as 
|,f: they feel the need.* ‘Visits are short. From 3 to 4 minutes, though 

- they often may be half an hour. Once a week is generally thousht 
' .-4sufl5cient ' * • 


s h being able to make 20 calls in a day, 

^ -one « 




4 ^^ yisite m the yeai>— one teacher employed. ' ' " . 

■BBiSiilfieilSrililliaiitiailliiilMiitt 
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■ 2. Frrei.0 C»lif., r,port«d 304 homes on the visiiinc list one' 

tesohwen, ployed and 40 visiu on the averege a week. ' Visiu ’.vT 
aged 20 juinutes in lengtii. .u v iwi« aver- 

3. Riye^ide, Oilif., sUtes that tJie City Home League cares for 
Uus Hc ivity. It feiwrts visits 40 minutes in length^of time and 

«<«•«= “one person "can cm for 10 homes. The pr nc n 7 ot tie 

srh.x.I sugg,..sls visits three or four tiuws a w«-k 

.4. Liveriuom, Calif., reports 220 pupils in the eehool class^ 
lea.^era_ employed t 1, fuU lime; 6, part time; visits. 2 
IH,r (oiickcr^ averaging 20 mimitos iu PrincinaJ Cruh 

a teacher can care for 20 hon.es; visits for cffre ^ 
froin-ono to tAvo wet‘ks apart - ^ 

A Is«s Angides home teacher reports tlmt she made tlie acouaint 
ante of about 400 faimlie64n her tliree districts (1919). A^ut 150 
wmnen enrelJed in her cla^.' She made from 35 to 6^X1 

Zn K classes in the ff ter 

luu’ T looA teachers increased from 1 to 44 between 

„ v' national survey conducted as a study of ^ 

2 loVT^, Educ, B.t 1921. 

• )» roo^xed approsimately 37 answers to these queries whirl, 
contained the following information; ^ ^ 

Im; 8 fpported 100-200- 5 reimrtaS soo-soa ■» ' ^ ”T*ot-tr(| 100 or 

800-1,000; I roported 

QUALIFICATIOlir OP TEAGHBKII* 

wnization movement They should^d^r^tret^U^^^^ 

adults and incidentally to lecognize the difficulties of the /ork 

th« n *»®cossary for teachers to know the foreign Wuage of 
the pupil or home, nor is it heccssary to select day teachers o/lonir' 

. w^ful experience on that basia alone. Selwt those who caf 
dppoftl to th.6 ftdult foroign born. * 

Our program^ calls for a teacher’s certificate for all. . If there is 

carrying on the work at all, it should be by trained 
persons, educated .and prepared by school agencies. ^ 

‘ SCHOOL NTJBSE. ■ ,1 - - • 

, > - Tbe «h^l i» many pa«8 hai im)v^ W valimdn 

^ V* ^ « *n oooperaUon wiUi the home teedier, ?lli 
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«.s it sTioulcl be, an<^ under the direction of the director of Apieri- 
cHRizntion activities in* the coinnuinity. 

In I^os Angeles, Caliif., school nurses made' visits to the homes in 
the school year 1917-18^ as follows: District 5lo. 1, 670; district No. 
2, 712; district No. 3, 241'; district No. 4, 318; district No. 5, 687; is- 
trict No. 6, 501 ; district No. 7, '333; district No. 8, 750; district No. 9, 
200; dislric/; No. 10, 256; district No. 11, 807. ’ 

•Iwemoore reported the use of the school nurse. .Shq did eifective 
work through visits to the sick*. Areata plans to use the school 
nurse in this capacity next year, 1922-23. The Riverside schools are 
not active in this department, the work being furthered by the City 
Home League, which regularly employs four nurses. 

THE DOMESTIC-SCIENCE DRPAKTMKNT (IIQ;kin KCONOMIC8). 

As yet this agency is practically undeveloped. ‘frhe nearest to 
what we have in mind is the case of the Berkeley soiiools* Here the 
home teacher operates and uses the facilities of the domestic-science 
rooms of the Hawthorne and Columbus schools. • 

Tlie Scranton sprvey referring to this dated : 

The Increase of females attending the domestic-science classes has taken some 
from the reading and English class, as constituted in the evening school. From 
a survey made last wlSter we find tl^ 84 per cent of the girls attending tlie 
domestic-science centers come from homes where both parents are foreign-born. 
This Is a very flue showing, for the.se figures tell ps timt the ft>relgii-born 
father a«d mother of Scranton have begun to see the advantage of the evening 
Rhool, not only to themwlves but to their family. Mtyiy schools' have in at- 
tendance the father, mother, and daughter. 

r- ^ • * 

However, inasmuch as^here is considesable sewing done inde- 
pendently and even cooking taught, the ^pert knowledge of trained , 
home economics teachers must eventually be called upon for expert 
service. Eyen the immigrant will demand this eventually; ^ 

AMERICANIZATION COTTAGE. - ^ 


(Also described as "house of neighbors,” 

“ Industrial cottage. 


* cottage class," 
" etc.) 


“ camp class,” 


The Americanization cottage, afhome maintained by the school 
department^ has met with great success where tried. No effort is 
made to Ijtave R.splendid -home, as this, would* destroy its pyl-pose: 
M 'y'i Such cottag^ are selected in the foreign section >wliore work is to be 


carried op.. I^ee^ifigs are lield, friendships ni*e made, advice given, 

direction in ^Inglish systematicaJJy ciuTied ‘ 
r-tr- ’ But it is a.hom^ ** 

'. Sewing is often taught in the cottage, ihaterial isr given at cost or 
Iftbor, etc. This is the,|onp we generally hoar, o*f. However, * 


o 
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!o In® This was opened.five days a week from 12 to 

12.50. Here questions were answered. Two hundred calls were made ’ 
during the year. Men could file their papers here, etc. 

The Parent Teachers’ Association cottagf^financed and spon- 
sored bj them since May 12, 1919-is a more- typical example*. TTie 
cost siQall, as the following shows i 

Total em-ollniciit t» 10, 1919. 

Averatre attemliiiioe, showing Increase ^by weeks: "* 

(1) Week of May 16 * * • * 

{2) W.>ek of June 20 Jl- adalts., 

(3) Week of Aug. 2 

(Suniiner term.) ' ~ 

Total famllie.s represented Jn enrollment 

Nunifker of families with easy access to'cottage, about I iIk 

1 ro]Hirtlon of laniilies reaelieU by cottage ' ”” 

Total esiiendlture 

Kciulptnent 

Future average expenditure for rent. Ilg>it7aird'7in«ir'i7di^^^^^^ 
tW)-hour lesson on basis of above average atteuduiice • «n m 

Cost of cottage per school day 

■ Number of lessons taught 

Average c<»st p^ lesson. _ " 

t‘i riA TT T —.10.26 

fh 1 ® 1 Home lAcague, Riverside, reported (June, 1922) through 
the high school that at the House of Neighboi, ™mbe« of th? 

Wbr.™ So!.' 


3 
27 
40 

76 
25 

I 

$362 

$112 


per 


ng. 


Fowler High S^Hcported (June, 1922) that in the home 
women ttw for us and are given credit for tlieir time and naid in • 


brstaOng- “* "“‘'■■i*’-” Th“ 


I laive ftnind the 


peoyle here very eager both to learn*^ngli8h and to 


sew. 


Old clothing was donated by the townspeople and sold for 1 cent, 6 cents 10 
cents, and 15 cents. With the money the new material was purchased I The' 
entire community has been most belpful In this work. * 

7he Oakland (Calif.) scl.ools also maintain cottage classes. Very ' 

° r", ‘ ‘'‘0“ “Handing night 

“ .r'n-y hre taught English, reading, and writing. Among 
oilier thmg.s they are also tauglit how to get along in A^city, their 

ofllrn’ctiy departmeiifs- 

, As m tlie case 'of purely mothere’ classes the city maintains a dav 

nmwy. T'«y »re. not hep kept as two distinct agencies. This 

'“w**"''”® ‘j*® P*™*!. A small charge- i 

lure i^liera the mother works-^nothinfr if b 1»« it. a.«„ui„ e. ‘ 
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It is iiiterMting to note that the work of the Parent Teachei-s* 
Association, in 19^9, according to the report of a honle teadicr (Ijos 
Angeles), was impressing the school department with the value of 
the Americanization cottage. We regret that immediate informa- 
tion is not at hand as proof of its adoption by the city. I would 
^el it to be very likely, however, in view of the excellent work done 
iw Ijos Angeles. 

The home teacher’s recommendation was as follows; 

" I would recoiiiiuend a LuukuIow wliere wouieu cun be instructed In house- 
bold economics, economical purclulse and preparation of food, in ventilation, 
in sewiuK. The same buugiUyw should be u.sed as a club for the women of 
tlje district, where they tun come together and have some entertainment. 
This club should be under the supervision of the home teacher.* 

^ftinmary of honie tcaciter acliviiies, Oakland department, 1921—22* 


Activitios. 


Total rails 

I^otiil peoplo roach^ (i^imate) 
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“I — ---- ovnlalned as foUowa; 

to' AA. a claam, al«. 

B. Neighborhood English. 


C. BoeSd olub. 

D. 1^0 up publlo program. 

K. imtsraUdub. 

F. Baby cilnlo and day nursery* 

O. Industrial dais. 4 

H. Foreign children’s dass. 

1: 


' MOTHSRS*. OLASeed. 


P:C-- 

classes are those held especiidly for mothers. They 4 nay 
a^mopn or the evening, at the school or in the home of 
member of the class. As a matter of fact^ one or two places 
visiting , pfactically all the homes of those belonging to Uie , 
w we mean Hbldihfl a class or ohih BiuMiAnr 4 
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It is not the advantage eS^lf tl,f ^ 

l.on. 0 , to have tl,e ehifd;en J the EnnH^rT"*^ " *'u 
undeistood by the parents TliU « ^ r when it is not 

selves who fCd toTr'^^ «““■ 

SCJ .001 building” ThZe *’“‘’'“- 

. r„z:r ^zrt rz j 7„trr 

sijl)jo4‘t tauglit. • * ' the principal 

*** The Los Angeles public schools in Afarch loifi j a a 
10 School, after some preliminary visiting to hnm Avenue 

Kn^lish was taught’ ^ ;tehJ.tZrvrnt"”dTerr‘ - 
Solving was taught by the teacher in charm o^Z " services. 

nutting. Although ther™t„st r-/^^^ “‘r"- ' 

atlendanm. Refreshments consisted of 00 ^^^^ 

After the summer vacation, in Octoher, the class was start.,) ■ 

Adults were rwiuired to pav one-half nt \h^ T i f 
in lalmr or cash. It was anZd .tllZ P"'® ®'»“* 

earned by the work of repafring or renovatfZ 

"t, on., 

beginners and one for those advanced . Both fv.m» P 

patriotic exercises. Social aftemoo* were a^ f „ter«b 187““ 
excursion *was made. “tmrervais. A shopping 

The purpose of tlie home teacher wae— ' ^ 

to bring alM>ut a realization that the Iiom« iinri <u.h«.svi ' i i 
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sold nt full wholesjile- prices, paid preferably in cash although, in 
nwcssjiry cases labor would be accepted. , - 

Refivshnients wore cliniimiled finally e.xcept in case of special 
cnti'rtainmonts. Tliose would not be on an average of more than 
three .during the scliool vear. ^ 

Aid was given in obtaining home fiirni.shing.s. Furniture donated 
and. furnishings wei*e eariu‘d in the same way as clotl]ing. 

A remarkable case is cited as an^'.xample of coikstructive work. A ■ 
family living in a lui.serable, wimlowless shack was nee<iing asidstance. 
A boiler house was o*l>tainod for them, the charities, guaranteeing* 
payment of rent lo the owner wliile tlie family j>aid a dollar as the^ 
were able to tlie home teacher who in turn made payment to the 
guarantors. The object of cour.se wxs to avoid all a])pcarancu of 
charity. 

The Scranton report (see Hibliogiaphy) states that — 

The plan of liuviiin classos. has met wlUi favor anioiiK ffirclfni woiiieu tlicm- 
seha*s, f<tr !M'n-Enj:lish women iu the homes. I .should ^•011^100(1 that tills 
line of work he extended liext year to take in all parts of the city where large 
groups of ‘non-Kngllsh-s[»eaking i>e<i|)ie reside. The work done this year by 
the teachers of the aflermM)ii cln.sses deserved special mention. Mothers who 
could not spouk the EngHsli language when they started- In these afternoon 
chisses are now able to carry on an iutelllgihle conversation, write Interesting 
letters, and read the daily uewspapers. ^ 

In way of summary they state that — 

Tlie strength of the campaign to get foreigners Into llie evening and after- 
noon classes might lie summed up b.V stating tlmt enthusiasm, delinltcness. and 
practical inetliods In nninagoiiient were tlie eleinonts tliat brouglit sum-ss. 

Mothei-s’ clas.ses in Chicago: 

Tlie Americanization activities of tlie inihlic s*-liooi.s are dirwled In four 
channeis; Motliers’ classes, factory classes, niglit scliools, and community 
confers. ^^»tllerH• clii}v»es are held In tlie day tinfe (usually afternoon) In 
publlc-scliool bullilings. Tliere are at present 20 sucli clASses, witli an average 
enrollment of alsmt 20 women In each and an nverage attendance of about 12 
women eilch. Most of the classes meet once a week. English Is the principal 
suhjeef taught. 

COMMUNITY CENTER. 

* * 

The community center is somewhat like the subject “ recreation.” 
However, there is a difference instinctively recognized by those 
doing Americanization work. 

)!l conimunity gathering then becomes a special activity fbr a 
gpccinl night. The Mobilized Womea of Berkeley have a community 
fathering on Saturday night. The Choral Club entertains. Then 
there is a dance. .. Friday night, is Recreation Night, then games are 
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pom.'n^c7urw!^h" r 

P Uub, with school and outside activities. They took hart 
some time a/fo in a Lo\'altv Parade with Q.9 fine ^ 

-liffcrent nationalities. ^ ^ rcpi-cscnting 

Thciy 7aT Bibliography) the greatest activity. 

^ recreation. 

lio^f^orf import.ance of recreation in AnKrieaniza- 
IKolTr: as foZs> “"-1 i"‘«-ting sections of 

The Berkeley schools found that while thn older members of th« 

Huntrarian rinh *lt instance, invited members of the 

r;.Tp7:moM‘’ “''OO'- The 

.f 'iS “lioX'Ti's 

i'il^de”” “"** eive7byTeTw7 

to‘h'i!f?a‘^ report (see Bibliography) stated that recreation was 
fit St to hold the. vamshing night school. A member praised the thrift 
of the forei^er. “ Sure we save,” chme the renly.'^^ “Tt wUrwe 

buv7httirf„^^^^ Botl^-t 

n .. lo “ ( I eo to show and I say ‘No good. I ho understand ’ 

on striet 

^ . Sure t save money. ’» ' 

whooh However, somh clearlv- rtniA /1 fW A:.I —i * 
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come “ to play games but to learn.” So Thursday night was desig- 
nated as “ community night,” when a few minutes were taken for 



waging. 

It was finally agreed to have an* Easter party, with egg hunt, 
peanut race, and otlier games. This led the way to other parties, 
the 6X{>ense being borne by a coiniuittee of teachers. 

Details of parties wei-e carefully worked out to give a glimpse 
of American social life — particularly in the home. Written invita- 
tions were used, handmade favors given, and flowers and shaded 
ligiits were always in evklence. There was some singing, some danc- 
ing, but always the emphasis was on old-faaliioned American games. 

The stereopticon proved of value — the tlieine always America.' 
The favorite program proved to be a concert by the pupils them- 
selves. 

THE NEWSPAPER AS A HELP. ^ 


On evenings set aside for reciTation before games or other anuise- 
inents start valuable use may be made of the daily paper. If neces- 
sary because of wide differences in English-si>eaking ability, the 
group may lie divided into convenient section.s. 

Teachers may develop the reasons for reading papers, showing the 
purpose of the editorial and its effect on public opinion. Incidentally 
it might be wise to point out what Constitutes a good paper and what 
makes a"bad paper. 

The that comes to the innni grant when he is able to read 
a few words, then a headline, and finally a simple pamgi aph is tlie 
new spirit that unveils him to striA'c for a fuller and more com- 
plete knowledge of his adopted homeland. As stated elsewhere, 
it is best to have men and wonaen leaders of their own sex even here. 
This is frequently stated in the material received. 

The following suggestions from “ Tlie Kodicster (New York) Plan 
of Immigrant Education,” ^fate, department of education, will in- 
dicate a method of procedure: ' . ' , 




1. Tench the ntndents to flmi and read the name, date, price, weather, etc. 



2. Teach them to look for familiar words.- '' 

3. Lead them to read the headlines and help them to understand the 
meaning of tlie heudlinea. 

4. Utilise the advertisements. 

(o) In the men’s classes select the advertisements that appeal to tftem. 

'• (h| In tlie women’s ehts^ws select the advertisements' of sales of house- 

• 

6. Read sad dltlenss “ want ads ” and teiacb the stocleiits how to use them. 

0;, Bring Into the ctoss selected cltyplngs that contsln vocabnlariea wbldi 
the students have mastered. *' 

- 7. Devoht a short time on certain. evenlngji to clippings that the atadents 
■haiu (bom^:.«n(»araged to to tht,cla«i«ooL''^''»:;.>, 
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l«*^8uch cInssM aTItided to as factory classes, latHtr-onmp dosses, sIiop« 
clnitseii, hospital classe. Jail cluses, and boardlnR.hmw dosses.) 


Sclectctl examples of industrial classes, showing how the problem 
W’as aj>proached and tlie nature of the instruction and organization 
of the worlv, will give a good idea as to the possibility of making use 
of this agency in a community. As indicated elsewhere it is impos- 
sible to state a definite program, iim.smudi as local conditions in 
industry and foreign group characteristics demand modification 
of all attempts if real success is desired. ^ 

The Oalvlund school department has met with splendid success 
in H factory class maintained for one hour daily in the Pacific Oas & 
Klretric Co. 8 plant. This 1ms been organized just one year. The 
plant and men eacli sacrifice a half hour (50-50 basis). * 'the cWs 
aork is that which will help the men to understand their work and 
get ahead, thus becoming the basis of a strong course. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce, w'orkihg jointly wiiK the 
( liicago Hoard of Education, is quite active. It had in op/*ation 
00 classes, meeting 148 times a w’cek, and reaching over 6,000 students 
m firms. With one exception all are day classes in industrial 
plants. They gave 1,049 citizenship class pins and 338 men were - 
induced to secure citizenship papers. The conunent is made that . 

, they plan to use movies in the plants to interest. 

Angeles schools conducted a cto in a paper factory for 
M(*xican gfrls. The girls became very much interested, though the 
ila5>s took a large part of their noon hour. All those employed in the * 
]ilant gladly entered tke class. No incentives were necessary other 
than the real desire to learn to read on tlieii- part. There were usually 
25 in tlie class — -in fact, all on the payroll. 

They cqptinue by stating that all classes started but two have 
l)een successful. In one case the factory burned down, in the other 
the busine.ss was discontinued. 

The Foil! plant at Detroit, though not a school activity, shows the 
demand for instruction and need for more industrial classes pur- 
, ticularly under control of the school authorities. 

The Por3 English school was Iwgiin.In May, 1914, with the Idea of teaching 
the men of foreign birth who were employed In tlie Ford Motor Co. tke English 
language. The starting point was m small that it duly required one teacher 

and there were only a score of men In the schooL ‘ ' 


By September there were 8,200 men, ranging from 18 to 72 years 
^ of age. There were five teachers added to Uie teaching staflf and 
'■wJunteera among the betjtc^’ prepared men assisted. 

<1 The Chicago public schools have clawes that meet for half an houp 
a week on the ehiployers* time, f Some meet in the after- 
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noon just before closing time, partly or wholly on the employer^ 
lime. At present there are 60 classes with an average enrollment of 
25 each, mostly men, and an avei’ago attendance of 20 each. 

^Many industrial institutions conduct civic classes,- also classes in 
history, arithmetic, vocational work, home making, and personal 
hygiene, \isiting nuisi's aro provided, day nurseries inaintaincd, 
and community centers, etc., established. Relief and l>enefit societies 
are organized, facilities for recreation and entertainment furnished, 
and employees encouraged to make the most- of them. Share in the 
management gives a feeling of 2)Ci‘Sonal interest ilnd rosponsibility. 
To only be known by npiiaber is as repugnant to the immigrant as to 
a descendant of tiic Mayflower. I To,, too, has an ancestry. 

Tl»e Delaware National Council of Defense called an industrial 
conference on December 17, 1018. It aimed to set certain standards. 
The^ chief executives of 100 industries in the State attended. Its 
dbject was to hold a good tyj>e of immigrant and make him u real 
‘ asset tortile State. The pur[)ose was to secure educational facilities 
in night schools and in industrial plants. The meeting was a re- 
markable one. However, pei-sistent effort failed to secure informa- 
tion as to the results from the confeivnce. 

The Detroit board of education also has been carrying on class 
work in industry. It also maintains 15 night'schools for Uie immi- 
grant. ' • 

The* following is a course suggested by Sarka H. Ilrbkova for 
Nebraska State Americanization groups: 

1. Noon acsHionn. ' . ‘ • 


(a) Preferably after runeli and liefore work is resumed, five minutes com- 
munity slni^lnK. ^ 

(b) Flve-uilnute talk on some phase of city life: (t) Sniiltatiun, city, home; 
(2) avoidance of fire and accidents; (3) first aid; (4) homes for orphans, ag»?d, 
etc.; (5) use of public library; (6) slgnlflfcauce of impending elections. 

( 0 ) Talk on some phase of Industry: (1) Illustrations ; (2) employment 
agencies. 

2. iTailthful recreation.' 

(а) Gnme^ sports.^ 

(б) Dances proi^erly directed. 

(c) Singing cluba * V 

8. Econotnic. * 


(o) A decent wage for men and women. ' 

(b) No dls^rimlnatlOD against foreigners In wage for work equal to that of 
DBtivra. ' - 

(o) Safety appliances in factories and mllla 

' AFTEItNOON CLASSES. 


The Bb’Called •* afternoon class,” though somewhat similar to the 
mothers’ classy” or the cottage, classes,^’ is, in the main, quite 
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and sonietiinos is a class composed of men and women. 
If is to some extent a school class in the old sense except for the 
fact that sessions are short— one to two houi-s— usually twice a week 
with soiue decree of formality. ’ 

shall consider. in brief a few of these schools so as-l)etter to 
see the scope of work usually attempt(‘»l and also the nature of 
their efforts. 

^ The llei kele\ Si'liool de]>artment orjiaiiized its first aftornoun class 
m f{M8. under the <lirecfion of Mi.ss Hertha Prentiss, head of the 
.Iutus(>hol(^arts department of th(v lierkeley Hi#rh School. The class 
was compowMl of women who were home-maker.s, held in the after- 
noon. Sewing and millinery were taught. 

An(.ther,.yla.ss was organiy.e<l also. This class was one which 
f^tudied cditfmercial work. This hititj was later brought under the 


Sinith-Hughes Act:- , \ 

Tbe^ Scranton ^*11001 sufvey in peaking bf their afternoon classed 
said: . *' . • 

•w o • 

. Cnnsl.lviHhle i.itPiillun was kIvpi. ihl.s >ear and last year to Interest the non' 
l.i.tdlsh-s,K‘aldiiK women In the work, of the afternoon classes. It is a pleasure ‘ 
IH sialp here that, ahliou«h this work is In Its Infancy, wonderful thiiiRs have 
Ihpii airoinidislipd. The Kn^lish lunjaiaRe, toRptheV with Instruction In the ■ 
fnndanipnials of {nsid chlsienslilp, is given fo these women for 2 hours In the 
ufUTiioon. Klnderparlen rooms are. oiwned for this kind of Instruction. ‘ 
('liildreii come to the afternoon classes with tbelr mothers, and while the 
mothers are learning Kngllsli the children play with toys and kindergarten 
material. The pros[ie< is for making this line of work a bigger factor next 
year look very bright. No small creilit ft»r the success of these classes should 
la* given lo the various wopien’s clubs of the city. These clubs will concen- 
trate all Americanization activities during the early part of the evening-school 
term, with the puriiose of building up and helping to extend the work of the 
Scranton school Imard In this direction. 

Apparently from other sections of the report there were classes for 
both men and women in the afternoons though hut a few of the men 
attended for ohvio^s reasons. ' 

El Afonte High School reported as follows: • 

In addition to the night classes we have a part-time class composed mostly 
jOf Mexican girls (13). Their program .Is as follows ; 0 a. m. to 10.30, 
cooking; 10..30 a. m. to 11.10, sewing and millinery; 11,10 a. in. to 12, English- 
oral and reading. 

We have a third class comp(»8t*d of Mexican girls (7) which attends whool 
4 hours a week, 2 linurs on Friday, 1 to 3 o’clock, and 2 hours on Monday, 1 
to 3 o^cIock— oral, English, and rending. As soon ns th^ girls know enough' 
English to understand the tencljer they are promoted, fo Friday morning classes. 

In English work we use the following 'method : Begin the lesson by an oral , 
lesson, based on action or dramatization, writing the new words on the board 
us they arise. After chorus practice bn the new words we have tlie class 
copy them while the other division ts being taught After words have been 
written we have a conversation between pupils and taaCher. using the worda 
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Then Ja»t of all, reiidlnR from the leason in the lHK.k which the oral lesson 
wiis h>ise«l U|Min. 

Tn Oiiklimd, nflern«»«»n classes iiii-lu<letl n few men, nsuullv In me- 

elmnlnil work. 

rmf. Snrkn II. Hrhkova hrledy outlined the work f.w llie !ifternooi\ classes, 
conaiderioK such classes lor Iminljriant women for the Nehra.sk.i rouncll of 
llefense, 1»1!». 

(•I) Personal visits of .real hel|* to homes of forelj^nera. 

(M Tw.ehour sessions, one for siwakinji. readiiu:. nn'd wriiinj: EnsU. 5 h: 
one for sewing, cooking, sttaltatlon, demonatrullon. 8leris>ialn.n views, etc. 



FARM ADVISOR. 


Tlie Amerioaniznlion Day program at Vallejo, in April. 1021, 
lueiitioned under “ Keeivation,” brought to light some splendiil work 
earried on by the farm advi.sor, 

• >^rost of Ihc programs that have oceupietl public attention so far 
bitivp been<‘ssentially concerned with the solving of city pndtlems. of 
congested districts, of large groups in factories or mills. Hut little 
attention has Wen ^iven to the nmls in the countrv where imnii- 
grants or non-tuglish-speaking groups are spur.sely uud widelv 
sc4ittei‘ed. 

Mr. J. W. Mills, tl»e Solano County farm advisor, .solved the jtroh- 
lem in his rounds in a delightftil way. Cfunmnnity meetings at ten- 
ters were frequently held in several section.<>, ami proved a force in 
bettering country life conditions. Tlie neighbors caihe. together fie- 
quentJy enough to get aoquaihttHl. They learned to like one a not her 
while before tliey weiv indiirei*ent. In the meetings were Danes, 
l*ortugnesp, and a few Italians. 

Tliis idea can easily W applied to groups or the limits of cities and 
small towns where valuable work in Aiuericuni/aition can bt* carried 
on with relatively litile alWitional e.xpeii.se. It is a practical meib.-d 
of approaching small scattered groups of immigrants and can be 
profitably employed liy the sujierintendent with limitexl inejins at bis 
disposal or where tlie foi'eigii grou^ is unimportant. 

THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


-TV school libraiy may easily play a stiong part in the Ameri- 
canization program. There is no good rea.s'on, except convenience, 
why this should be turned over to county libi'^ies. Often county 
librarians are capable pereons .with a good standard of cducatioii 
and a high degree of iiittdligejicc. At any rate, such inatU‘rs can 
liest W cared for in tV city by the school libraiy woi'king through,, 
home teachers and trained workers, as if is oesentiaUy a scliool 
activity. ’ 


• However, because of the crying need for action, there are several 
service on the pait of tlie country library systems, 
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In Solano County, Miss Dills on many occujsions sent materials to 
owns huvin^r f,;,vijrn-lH)rn it*siden(s, sucli as aids in tendiinjr' Knc- 
liHh or laa,ks in f.nvijrn Ianfrun«R‘s. The phonojiraplr was also usi*d 
as a means of Anieneanizution, lioinp us«‘d at farm meetinjrs as en- 
leHamment and as a helji in wimminity siiifrinp. The ivport is also 
lo the eirect (hat it was nst‘d at farm huioaa dances, lltaiks were 
j> so Simt to «l.e prison slops and lo (he Maiv Island Navy Yard 
i2l<ia])au for (lir iiicii in yard prisoiK 

A community survey made in Ixis An^ndes (commission of immi- 
jrialion and housin;r) j,,,ve lijruivs for eonsiilerahle activity in lihrarv 
work, hranche.s l>eiu<; in 8 of (he 11 districts surveyetl. These hrancii 
J I hra lies served the forei^rn iiopulation fairlv well. However 
although one branch had Wl) volumes in forei^rn lanpuapes on its 
Rhelves and had a circulation after 11 months of ‘2,(501 volumes, the 
olher di,stricts were practically without books of interest to foreimi- 
ei-s. hiKial activities, story-telling, etc., are carried on in fo'ur of 
the playgrounds in one district where library centers aie located. 

SIGHT-SAVIXG CL.ASSES. 

The State department of ediieation of Massachusetts is now spon- 
wu in^r sipht-SHvinpr classes at several points for childi‘en with defec- 
live vismn. Such elas.ses are not intended for those totally blind or 

for those who find it necessary to use the touch system for practically 
complete blindness. * • i j 

So far they have children only in mind for instruction. There am 
7 classes m Jtoston, 1 almut to be ofiened; 2 classes in New lleilford- 
2 classes in Worcester; and 1 each in Dnwkton, Fall River, Lvnn, 
Canibnd^re, Salem, I^well, and Chelsea. Pupils for such classed are 
wdected on the basis of careful- diagnosis of optical defects and 
inc hide only (ho.se wlmse attendam-e in the regular schoolroom is of 
liUle benefit to themselves. “Ten to 15 pupils constitute a cla.ss.” 
Somerville has 10 names on its list and at this time is preparini? 
to ojien a class. The division of the blind is cooperating. It will 
give $100 to $150 toward the purchase of furniture. It will also 
contribute $.500 annually toward the class. It is estimated that an 

outlay of $100 to $150 will lie necessaiy to secure neces.sar\‘ teuchinir 
material. ** 

Our reason for pointing out this type of special class is its impor- 
tence, ^ that it Jxijiits the way also for training foreign adults. 
Hpw often do w^ hear the exclamation, “They are too old; lot us " 

concentrate on the youn^r, physically sound immigrant”! 


Chapter IIL 

AMERICANIZATION BULLETINS, MATERIALS, AND HELPS ^ 
AVAIL'ABfcE FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 
INCLUDING A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


. AMERICANIZATION LITERATURE NOW AVAILABLE. 

Some ini|>or(niice mny be attached to Americnnizution literatui'C, 
for in it there is an opportunity for ns not only to acquaint our- 
selves with the success ami attempts of other soh«H)l systems but, 
what is e<|ually important, of jrainin;; insight into tijo forc*es that 
brought tlie imniigrant and the obstacles and reasons for faulty 
programs. 

We are at once struck with the fact that Americanization litera- 
ture of high order is almost a minus quantity. Even tlie school p\its 
out pamphlets of relatively little value. Despite this, there seems 
to be a tremendous ai^ount of material available. 

From this we maj' glean th^ causes of immigration, the source of 
immigration, the inadequacy of early attempts. in the night high 
school, other agt*ncies now in the field doing public-school work, the 
need of trained teachers earning a living \vage with a professional 
spirit, and the development of new agencies of Americanization. We , 
may even lie comforted in the knowledge that other schools are facing 
the problem, blazing the way as they go, struggling des{>erHlely 
against ignorance and public indifference. 

We will learn from them to “ sense. ” the problem. For instance, 
there wero a groat many women in New York gninteil the suffrage 
because their husbands wero naturalized. Practically none of these 
women had iweived any training for citizenship. Probably at least 
half of them do not speak English. Many aro unable to read or 
write, V^ery few are fitted to vote on very ordinary issues. The 
school does not reach them wludher it Ik* in the evening or in industry. 
Tberofore the school must go.into the home. ' . 

, 'SY® at least point the aiins of-the system. Itjlfould liot ^ 
■always left in the hands qf suboidinatia, for tlie sinipleivason that i 
an Mtive interest in AjrMcanization must be felt if the program is 
to be thoroiigldy succes^l Otherwise authority to gd into new 
agencies will be lacking, for few even to-day aro yet beginning to 
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ivulizc (hat Americiinizution work nirans more than llie (oacirinc of 
hn^riisli aiul citi^ensliip. , ® 

In tins oonnociioii «e think “ ncniwi-acv iimt Assiniilalimi ” by 
I).n.l,sl..r IS II, e l«.sl Inn.k now in Smh sm-vrys is the 

s.,, v..v ,|,o S,.„ K.anciseo snrvo, an, also' valuable. 
H lule niy |.lans, s,«.|, lt.«,on, Ia>«ell, hawiviuv, IbaheaUT, 

"y"' -ViihU'Ics, mill Oaklaml, will 1.. alino.-,| heliiful 

as (la* Inu*s of i*Ifojt li<»in«r atUMiipItMl * 

Sincy ll,e ,.f this l.ull..,i„ is ,he 

ami ,i„i ,.kIs as well as i„<ki i„a,s,rssive inoveiiieiKs in Amei ienniza- 

""'1 '' "Ji"'" 'll" fnllaey ,,f onllininc an “i.leal” i>|nn 

<n,i-<..,„i„e„, e,,n ,mly le that n'leivnce si I* „„„le t„ sm-l, selec- 

«‘o ili-siiv to note the /act that the- 
I im-aii of .\a uialisalioi, of the l-niie<l Stales IVimitment of Lalwr, 

\\ ashiUKio,,, I), c., IS only too glad to send litemlnm and nialwial. 

J Ills cams, sis not oidy^f Fetleiiil Cilizenill.i,, Texllarnks, Penn,anshin 
Ml. els, .Sylhdnts of .Naluhilisalion Law, woid blanks material for 
a,|ye,i,s,n|v |..,ral forms, ,.|c„ bul also valuable statistical material. 

be (alifoinia Nate commissioner of immigration and housing 
s alH, svmbng out givat .juantitiiis of p-neral information. That at 
- luiiuUionvvrr. dws not assist in tho w<;i k of (enclung. 

. Jksulos the textlM>oks suggested nlk.ve and in t lie section devoted 
o this the following siH-med to contain niaterial that would • 

U* helpful to the teacher of Knglish to foreignei-s* 

A Tentative Course of .Study in Knglish for Non-English .Students 
(I evelornient of Imm, giant Education and Elementarv Evening 
. ill, mis, Kilby Ihiiighiiian, siiimrvisor) : Twenty laMSons in English 
for -\o„-E,igh.di-s|,eaking Women, by Harriet f>. Dow, for the Uni- • 
tei'sily of Hie .stale of New York. i. e., .Slate department of education. 

ItillLlOCUAUllY. 

Anierteaiilaillon. Ily Iti«,r,l„a r„lven.li.v ,.t Soatliern rallfenila Pre«. inia 
iiUMlcMiilauion. By Ciinil An.iiovkl. Keller l»ubllshlag ro., 1910 
I)en.<Hn.cy and Af«lmllali«n. By Draohsler.- New York. Macmillan Co 1020 
le "'‘<1 » l«e Coiumunlry. By Grm-e AI.IhiU. New York, CeiituJ-j’ 

Tlie ^mmlgrant Problem. By Jehks and laiuck.' New ^York, Punk & Wagnalla 

The Italian in*Amerlca. By Wd. Tretior. and Barrows, ! 

^ie Polish Pensai^ in Eim.iie and America. By Thomas and ZnaVilsckl. Vol B 
Theories of Amerlcaniimt^^^ By llerkson. Teachers College, i920. ' ^ v 

Omeral nature-^uneyii, civio atid Oovenment bulMUit, and Mm 

Survey of tlm ^ranton Public SchoiilWOlS-lOaO. Made under dlrectloii of the 
board of education. RpmnFAn . . unctuou or rue 
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Community nnd Government. University of North Carolina. Extension Leuflet; ' 
\ol. II, No, 5. * • ' ^ 

A Siirvey Education In Huwaill. U. S. Burejiu of Education, BuMetiu. 1D20 
. No. 16. , 
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(1016.) * ’ . 
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No. 17 (1019). 
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Americanization in Chicago, The i-ejjort bt a survey. ‘ / 

Training Teilcliers for Americanization. U.*S. Burenffw Education.' Bulletla. 

• 1020, No, 12. (A course of stjidy for normal schools and teachers' InstL 

.tutes.) ‘ , 

• Teucliing EuglisI) to the Foreign Bom. By Henry H. Goldlie^^er. U* S 
. . , ‘Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1910, No. 80. (A teaclier's imn'ilboiVk. )' ’ 

Community Aroerlcanl^on. U, S. Bureau of Education, Bullet iii. 191», No. 70. 
Teaching American Through Literature. By Henry. Nerfiiinim. U R 
* Bureau .of, Educatlori. Bulletin, 1918, No. 32. #• 

The AnieMcan Spirit In Education. ’ By O. R. Mann. U. S, Bureau of Educa-' 

t|on. Bulletin, 1010, No. 30. ‘ 

• State Americanl«atlon. By Fred Clayton Bnjtler. U. S. Bureau of Education. 

. Bfflletln, 101 0; No. .77. ^ , ''v * / 

- Illiteracirm' g. Bureau' of Education, BuUeHn,. 1013. ’ 
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CHAPTER' IV. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PLANS. 


In prcimring this siibjpct the writer tried to keep in view the 
needs of. a rektively large city. San Fi-anciseo or Los Angeles, with 
a population soinewliat in exees-s of 600, (KK), met this idea.A However 
inhnedialely it was. felt that the great dilTerenoe of cities of the’ 
saijie population made^a^a" idfal ” plan ftlisurd. 

becomes apparent when we realize tliat Iowa, 'in 1910, had' 17 
I . illilenites pet thousand in tlm total populati?Vn 10 veai-s of a<»fi; and 
over (20,000 out of a population of 1,913, 155, -10 yeafs of h^^etund 
. over-1920), while Louisiana,vhad 290 illiterates in a like^rroon 

lorn f u " of I.3«04^«6, 1« ycore of age and oveL 

Ifr H T-i' liistaiensus showed ( 1020 ) that California had'9.6 692).. 
1 literates widely and imivei%ally scattered. The same iword fl9‘X))' '• 
shows Hiat.foivign-horn whites vary i„ California, from 60 to 62 J 
. . iwr cent of the population, in Merced County to 12J to 25 per cent In’ ' 
, such coiinfles as Trinity,.Teh«nia, Mod'oc, Butte, Lake, and Alpine 
Ilhleyates as considered in the census are those 10 yeius of age and 
over .iinahle to write in any language, not necessarily Iviiglkli. re- 
gartlje.ss of ability to read.” ‘ 

It thus becomes apprfrent that a large city may have a iVlativelv 
^lall group need of Americanization while another city of rela- 
. fively smal siz6 may have ail unusu^y large group demanding at- 

^cntion. J his is further indicated in tlie following cities of Cali-r 
forma; . ‘ „ 


- — : ^ — 1 

1 • # 1 

• 

Per cent Illiterates. 
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Shenandoah Borough, Pa,, has 23.7 per cent illiterate (all whites). 
B'liile the average from the entire counti^’ is G per cent (1920 
census), California has but 3.3 per cent. 

The problem may be appreciated when we note that the United 
States census in 1920 shgjved there wet*e in Chicago 99.133 illiter- 
ates. In 1900 there wer^ 46,(524 foreign-born white pei’sons over 14 
years of age who were unable to yeud or wril^ any language;* in 
1910 the number was 75,r)80. “How nmclr effort is being made 
to offer these people the opportunity of learning the things they 
need to know, very few people in Chicago have stoppe<I to impiire.” 
More recent reports (only relatively accurate) state that all agencies 
in Chicago reacli.not more than 25,000, and these only for a very 
brief j)eriod — a few weeks or namtlis — whereas there is estimated 
to be 30(»,000 unnaturalized immigrants who are not at all in touch 
with definite Americanizing institutions. This is common experi- 
ence from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

Another factor enters. Tliis is tl^t‘ remarkable fact that the per- 
centage of illiteracy was much greater recently than in the j)ast.. 
Of the South Italians admitted between 1899 and. 1909 there were 
54.2 per cent illiteraK*^ ’Portuguese 68.2 per cent, liuthenian .51 per 
cent. The older iinnn'gration groups were not so .illiterate, Scotch 
.7 per cent, Scandinavian 4 per cent, Irisli 2.7 per cent, English 1.1 
per cent. Totals yerc for old imihigration an average of 2.7 per 
• cent and for new immigration 35.6 per cent.* 

'For the large city it means the employment of every available 
agency if Americanization work is to be a real success. It means 
evening ^hools for those wishing to lear^i||dish and those seeking 
citizenship papers. It means afternoon^^Bs, for those working 
. • at night. It means afternoon classes in it^row ial plants where it is 
in5po.ssible, for workers to attend regular school '«laS.ses. It means 
classes in the home and Americanization cottagesMpr Riothers. It 
means a careful plan for coinmuiiity gatherings and social activities.’ 
If it is a h6mg town, there will be more home teachers ; if an indus- 
trial conmninity, there will be a greater number of factory classes; 
Jf the center bf nn agricultural eommunity, there Vill l)c additional 
/ liecd for farm advisers. In such a city fittl time can he giveiT to the 
,.Avork by teachers.^ ^I^os Angelek (see Chap. II) is a fairly good ex- 
ample to point to .in showing* how' she has reached out in every 
^^'^irection,' in sch factory, cottage, and homeV 

the small, town the supervising principal of the day schools 
| : a teachcu- who‘becoh\.esj*^^ for the work accomplished, 

lii ;' ; * peiiwn will direct the evening qchool classes in Americaniza- 
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tion (Knclish «nd natiirnliaation) and part-time liome teachers and 
iiKlnstriiil-class teachers. 

In the smaller communities class organisation dcjicnds uiion one 
peison who largely cai ries on the Americanisation activities. Will 

lef It At"? n •'"= I»-»l>le'n 'v«s being 

iiiet at Ma<Iera, Calif., wrote: ■ 

I ItavP apiioiticeu to put. over as olg a-proRrain of Amerlcnnlzotlon as 
ptiss t fi o! m*xt .voar. I am now making -a survey of the union oe»i» i 

ei tun Mil., II, an, I i|„. fulliullc i.ilesi, to Inirii o.u iienr j f„„ ,i,j „uuilier ot 
|ms.sii,|,. stinients for next jears Hasses. ® * 

.,f','n.'M“" 'm,“; Xl'Oele If Hie n.-M. 

Iiui.lls will Jitsllfy It; to liold clauses In ilu> Im-al l.lgli scliool- and If It 

. r mJct •'““"Of »f f"«iiJert 

We exiHs t to lioM the Hasses two iiIrIi(h for each niinll Tiiio 
.1;.. mere lyil la- ,,la„t sclu.l fo,. if„„? „,al.t: Z", Zt. ™e Zl«” o“t 
U.nlaa.s will, of eourse. depeml upon tlie enrollment. We expect to recruit 
leat hers from hath the elementary ami high sHiik.I faculties. I am to devote 
eaih atterimon from 1.-4;, o'Hock on to the recruiting of night pupils. 

Thoiiifh Tra,n,uillity, CiUif., is credited with a i>op,dation of 160 
jH-ople the census, it had a cla.ss last school year (1921-22.) of 
d 0 foreigiiQis. This was evcnmpr-school work. The members of the 
class were seeking citizenship pai>c«rs in the main. They studied the 

Constitution, sohie American history, a little writing, and English. . 

% 

THE TEACHING STAFF. 

% 

type of TEaVCIlKltS ItrX^UIItKD. ’ 

As .sinled under the lieading “ The Home Teiictier” it is most im- 

!rr‘miffi.i“„f " Teaching ;.„mrienrl.re 

not siiffiuent. An unwisely cliosen teacher may easily become a 
serious menace lo II, e group sl.e is expected to serve. 

In simie cases it might be desirable for some of the teiiclicre to 
. lieiik tlic langitagc of parts of llie group, wliether in niglit adiool or 
m hoiiic or other classt-s. A hoiuc visitor speaking the language 
<d the group she IS tiymg to interest in tlie school is iistially^wd- 
ctiiiieil and does e I cctive work. In a sense, .sucli men or women if J 
tm tful in t^ir talk with their fellpw countrymen, can become rwiil jSl 

■ , However, aueh slieafiiiig: ability should not be’ used Tb make 
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points. Failure of classes and their rapid disintc^jmtion Are fre- 
quently due to;the fact that the teacher did not understaml the 
problem. ' 

Frequent meetings of teachers are essential. At such meetings 
real and tangible ^benefits can be expected. . Clussrooiu plans, woi’il 
lists, aml-cnses can be discussed witli profit, -jjowever, it is obvious 
that such meetings miisl be directed by a capable supervi.HU-. It 
is common experience that'where failure has come it has been due. 
largely to leaving the work to the “ judgment of the teacher.” 

THE SUPERVI«OR. 

t 

The supervisor ^muld be an ex|>ert in immigrant ed neat ion .iind a 
model teacher. He must l)e able t«i stinndate the professional gf(»wth 
of teachers and possess vision and initiative. He mu.st be a worker, 
a man or woman constantly planning something' jjew for the com- 
imiJiity— home class(*s, cottage chisses, imlu.strial clashes, social activi- 
ties, and the organization of clubs, 

A partial list of his duties would be as follows: C’onducting'train- 
ing institutes, planning the oiganization of the schools ami cla.sses, 
directing the advertising campaign, holding conferences with the' 
teachers to clear up misunderstandings, .solving problems and direct- 
ing instruction, following up of instructions to teacheis, directing the 
work of principals -as, well as providing teachers with courses of 
study, lesson sheets, textlKM»ks and material from the Federal (iov- 
ernment, directing follow-up of ahsent piipil.s, and planning social 
aclivuties. 

TEACHERS* PLAN BOOKS. 

In this connection we suggest, dn view of present methods of in- 
struction, that no teacher should attempt an evejiing’s work or home 
effort, without a well-prepared plan, fsuch a plan may onlv l»e 
tentative, and subject te change ns it should l>e, but it will serVe to 
keep the teacher alive and make her., work relatively easy. U mler- 
fli^ning can only lead to failure. Stijn'rvisors should inspect these, 
offering suggestions only in a helpful and generous way.* 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL. 

*. - r- n 

We wish here to i>oint out some of the facts developed by the study. 
Because miich of this material is given at length in Chapter II it 
'wiiU be dealt avith in Buniiriary form. , » : r * 






CLASSIFICATION ;OP FCPILS. ^ 


*■ 

Proper classification is mo^ important. 
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(1) IlJitoratee (soinetiiiies classified as “ unp^aded ”) arc thoso 
Mli<) call Slot read or write any language, (a) Those wlu> sneak 
I'/iiglisli very jioorlv; (h) those who cun not s|>eak Knglish. 

*!o! (^) DO Knglish vooalnilary. 

(6) Int<*niiedmtes: i||^3'ln)se completing work assigned to “ Re- 

gimiers; (0) those who sjicjik Knglisli fairly well hut read or write 
jM»orly. 

(4) Advanced: iro) 'J’hiise who have completed the pi-evious clas- 
siiieatuais fjr hav«* tl.u* efjiiivahmt. 

(o) Xatiirahzation: (//) The naturalization group shall ho com- 
posed of thost. wlui are jiriinarly concerned with preparation for their 
s<‘ioih 1 or iinal Lnitrd f^tates citizenship papoiW^ 

. ]f < iiTmi.slai,a.s wuin.nt il dussilk-ations may also be made on 
(1) ti.glisli abilKy (as eikd alane) ; (:i) on the basis of nationality ; 
(face) r (.!) on llie basis of literacy in tlieir onu laniriiose ; (4) ac- 
conling to s«'x ; fr>) according to age. 

If iimiihei-s are small, group teaching should be resorted to. The 
eoucahon and nationality of jnemlH*rs of the class will suggest the 
grouping necessary. Ti,ese will U* taught as though they, were in 
diMded classes. 4V hilb one group is engaged in oiiil work, the oihei-s 
have written exercises. 

However, wc wish to call attention to the fact that adult jmnils 
often wi I not “ study ” alone. They come for assistance and guid- 
ance and usually drop out of -the class' where there is too much 
studying.’ 

. > 

81ZK OF ri.ASSE8. 

The consensus of opinion is that chisSi^s should not contain nioi-e 
than i>5 pupils. It should lie realized that as iri regular day-class 
work, large, unwieldy classes can only do mediocre whrk at best 
1 his apiilies to the night school especially. ’‘Home class(*s, cottage 
cJass4‘s, or mothers’ classes may only have five or six, perlmps a 
dozen, in afhmdancc. Industrial classes in some phases of liaininir 
uiy, slightly larger. In the case of the, l.ome teacher instruction for 
all jiractical purposes im^ydic considered to be individual. 


1 


NUMBER OF SESSIONS AND HOURS. 






. CalifolTiui 8chools,are usually. o^n diuilig the jsigfular schbtd 
year (36 to 40 weeks). .Evening-school sessions are for two lionio. 
usualiy from two to four evenings # week. Four solim, Is reported 
sessions four days a week) three scliools reported Wiions three dayi 
a week; seven scbwile reported sessioiiB two days a week. 

' Statutes, wqiures -Umt 
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report s^sions «s follows: Diirinp 101»-2(V-Toirin^r(„„ nminl 4 iinc(l 
103 sessions: Stamford, 100: New Jjondon, 85; New Hrit^iin 78* 

Hanvinton, 77; uiul llninford, 7(5. ■ > > 

Advice is usually pivcn lo In'^in before winter, scmus (o^et a start 
before the had weather sets in. That is true to the extnit that in 
California the suiuiner nionths'oii^lit to .see a preat nuinlM*r of classes 
in session. As it is there are relatively few. Oakland, Calif., at 
this tiin.e--July, 1922— has a class in session at the Tompkins School. 

,* \viii;y nKij>. 

The actual evenin^rf^.jlu.t „<-sHions are held can best la- determined 
by Circumstances. 'I’hey^should not interfeiv with anv repilar public 
gathevin;;, whether it la- ndi^no„s. naliortal, or ju.st’“ movie niLdit’*’ 
It w|uhl lie wise not to run aTl thv. .sessions; tt.frei her. For instanci, 
If thei^ are two .se.ssions wfekly. Mo'.V.lay amt \V4;.dnVs.Iay. Tuesday 
and I hiir.Mlay, etc., would be suitable. If three M-ssioiis are helil 
weejdy. .Monday; AVednesday. and Friday, or Momlav, Ti'lf;dav, ami 
Thumday woul.l be satisfactory.* In this way a ^rieater or'siVialler 
number, couhl'lie arranged for. ' 

fn the case of fact<»ry clas.ses„ home classes, and other a«u>ncies 
considered, as state.l, sesitions should be “any time.- availabre anv 
place convenient.” ^ j 

vAC.vnoxs. / - 

Vacatmn.s, in California e.specially, with the exception of the 
Christmas holidays, should not ordinarily occur. Adult inemliers of 
,such classe.s arc not lookin#r to put off the time for learnin^r Knclish. 
Very often they Is'c^me discouraged because it takes so loni; to ac- 
complish what they feel to be necessary. , 

CliHKIcrLUM. 

It has been made clear throughout the study (hat all in.struction 
must meet the iinrneiliate needs of tho.st* attemlin;;. Formal aiiAs 
do not prod'iice results. MV have in mind a school wjth 30 foreigners 
seeking their citizenship papers. The class suddenly lM>gan to dis- . 
appear. Soon, however, it was learned that tlie teacher in charge 
was giving out krge “assignments.” They made plain that they' 

to “ study,” they wanted help. This is true in other 
particulars also. . . ’ - ' 

dPeachers will liiMi that no book m^ts the first needs of the class. 
After a few Weeks they will find that thev enn hra n-f o.n«rA,;«i 
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Tiniiii‘(liatc needs ai-e descTil)ed above and may mean finding one’s 
way about the city, biinging food, applying for work, etc. But 
thest? sentences and word lists innst Ijc carefully made. They must 
be neeessary and in the ease of sentences one must fcdlow the other 
. in natural and suggestive order. The dialogue form is much used. 
Other suggestions are nuule in Chapter II where t)ie ditfeiient ac- 
tivities are considered at length. * 

<k. . •— 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

Social activities, as point(‘d out in two or three places in the text, 
are most important in all Aiiiericanixation work. Activities should 
be arranged for all, young and old. Ut them be patriotic and 
instructive, teaching our cikonis, awakening a desire for our songs 
tliroiigh community 'singing; in fact, doing everything that will 
tend to break even the thought of si*gregation, 

CERTIFICATES. 

I be State American i/.at ion Department may give certificates. 
If not, the Tnited States Bureau of Naturalization furnishes certifi- 
ciUes or the local hoard may l>e induceil to do so. Care should be 
taken fo st*t* |,hat such certificates actually are received by the persons 
whose names are thereon. They usually expect to secure their own, 
and sometimes, despite terrific nanie.s, expect to ho recognized at the 
jiresentation. '* We think this worthy of space, since it has been called 
to our attention on several occasion's. 


hiilfand complete Reports should he kept, not only for the benefit 
of members of the dei^rtment, hut also as an aid to others who are 
hunting out every available hit of information. 

\SALABIES. 

Tl«! best results are obtaift()d where fftilaries are jiaid. Sfich pay- 
ments should he sufficient to induce capable peo])le to enter the field. 
In California the amount paid varies widely. In most cases wherg 
information '♦as. advancetjt such amounts 'were usually from $2.60 
to $5 j>er session. ' : r ■ , 

. The Connecticut report for 1920-21 gives the following;'' ^ 

Sularlen ape determined locaUy. During lOID-20 salaries ni aged from 
to $4 |»er session. * . ■ • . ' ' 

- Mto. . . Wornm.;! 

L . «*8Hion-. ^1,50 .. - $t‘6o 

.Houlliliigton - ... 

AyiikUmm *■«. 

fllieltOn' 


REPORTS. 
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„ ' Mi^n. Woinm. 

tirpeimMcn — — __ — Kpssl<tn $- 1 . (Ml $:?, (mi 

BrM^ieiKirt 3 pp w;.,,, 

Bristol 3 2 

Fairfield _ 4 44 ^ irr, 

Ne\vIy>ndon _ 3 35. j,. 75 

, Wiiieliestcr 3 ^ 


INCENTIVES. 


Or«n"p I'^nion iriph School repoHed usinp “ .s(ar.s ’* f«»r nltcndaiice 
and for “ iierfcct ’’ arithiuctic papers. 

Rivei-side Hi^rh Scliooh reported lli(* list* of cnlcrtiTinmonts,. clubs, 
and issiianco of stnaircertificatcs to enconra»;t* atlpiulaiuv. 

‘ Tranquillity found fhata personal iilteivst shoWn after a- cl ass had 
dissolved made. a world of difTerence. 

Oakland has found that ontertainiuents and |]^.raduation programs 
' proved successful. 

lierkeley is carrying out a very original |>r(»gram— that is, in its 
exact applications. Personal interest' has in niauv j>la(‘es proved 
most iin{M)rtant. However, here they have a public man of good 
standing — a h'rfder in the city’s business ami social life — to stand 
sponsor as it were for one member of the class, it. has proved very 
flattering and haslieen a powerful incentive and succes.s. 

However, the most frequent reiiort is that if money enough could 
be obtained there would lie no difficulty in stq>plying the pupils. 

AMERICANIZATION EXERCISES. 

\ 


Americanization exercises should always be of a patriotic nature. 
They sliould be well advertised, ho held on the Fourth of July or at 
the conclusion of some definite progi*am. 

Parades, consisting of floats showing the “Alien at "Work'ln 
America” and others of the type, have been given in many cities. 
Sometimes these .have l)een preceded by the ringing of belis or by 
the raising of the flag in the public s(]uare. Pageants also have been 
given. . 

The program itself should be divided between music with such as 
“Stare and Stripes ForeveiJ^^t^nhimbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 

“ Flag of the Frw,” medley of American airs, etc., and informal ' 
I: brief and sincere, that will make the new citizen appreciate 

||;^is new position iii the community of his adoptioh.^^^^ - ^ . 

materlai that can be used oh, the program is as follows*. 
Discovery of America; signing the Declaration of 
Independence; Betsey Ross -making the first American flag; and . 


I 


Chapter V, 

SUMMARY AND CX)NCLUSI0NS. 


ERIC 


Our aim lias Iven to show that, need of Americanization as it 
must appear to the superintomlont from an administi-nf ion stnnd- 

' V* ' .* V not only the afrencie^ * 

hat mipht ^ employed but also the nature of classes, their size, 
teachers^ pro^rranis, t^oni-ses. and oUier informational inatenal' was 
p'cn. In brief, then, our ainv was to instruct a person who de«ii-ed 
, information and was reaily to follow advice if it lead to a point of* 
siiccessfuJ exj>erienco^ * 

Fnim the linst it was realized that such an aim must point out very 
clearly tlie. forces at work that an‘ saiipinp the vitality of the inimi- 
friant commuuities-<-onflictinR interests, reliprious* and others, 
\aiim;r of old-world influences, and loss of sjmpalhy Ijetween the 
o der and younper |^nerations where the for^n langua^m alone 
pma lied in the home. ® Z’ 

. ' And a-ain indimtly if not directry, the faulty programs of the 
^liool must be pointed out-lack of proper supimrt; unwise selection 
of matenal and teachers in the evening: schools, lack of leisuiv. i>oor 
Piipervisiou, and a faihiiv to see that Americanization must go to the 
immigrant. Ife cun not alw’ays come to it. ^ 

AIsft wo cull not ivholly oinjt mention of tlic injiisticps to iin- 
niiprunts on llicir ntrivul in tin's country. Wliaf letter pi^otcction 

n!c I ’■“'I'™' "f f™"'! "'on ‘I'is utter ignorance. Ignorince 
never has h-en able to protect itself. In fact, ivo go .so L as to 

say thut It IS most iiiitiortunt Hint elnsses lie lielU on vessels eoniing to 
Ills country, under siliool nutliorities', so tliat the iininigraiit niiilit 
Udter protect himself or herself, ■ - 

a ilm.r'f An, erica is to be really a nation and not . 

^roup of races tlmre must be a common tongue. Not that we would" ? 

^ that would not.be wise* but cer-“ ^ 

twnJy It'is not unfair tcrexi>edt that those who liye Jn America 
should equip theinselves with the English langua^r v - ^ 

lough the si^ation is indeed a very serious one relatively little A 
has licen done* But schoolmen are seriously thinking about' Amerb* ?^ 

only wlli^^^ liaye the way:^iht^ 
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schools of Cftlifornitt, ohtside city school districts, havitifr for their 
purpose the etlucution of the adult iinuiigrnnt. The total enroUiuent 
was 3,344. The approximate attendance was 1,753. In the cities of 
California thero wero 402 such classes, enrolling 14,741 adult iinini- 
gi'auts. I he average daily attendance in the classes of this group to 
January 1 was 4.4^ In all gnmps the t«»tals were 53G classes, 
18,085 enrolled, C.775 in average daily attimdauee to Januarv 1, 
1922. Thes(^ facts show obviously that despite its splendid school 
system California is not meeting the problem as it should 
Not one in 10 of the gate's foivign 1 m)iii are touched by American 
traditions or languages How could it witii l>iit f>8 home" teachers in 
its 38 largest cities and 15 industrial classes ^ The pi-esent weakness 
of all Americanization work is that it is now a side line for many. 
It travels uncharted seas, is largely exiK*rimenlal, and needs a high 
degi'ee of leadershij) — leadership of men and women especially ca- 
pable iKMMiMse of ex|)erience, <»f tniining, and of large social capacity. 
“The inconceivably long and diflicult piwess of^ amalgamation as 
self-conscious national devehipment through the yearo to come can 
hardly be accomplished without nd(H|uate direction and guidance 
^rom some central authority with a Single, certain voice.” 

What must l>e the guiding thought in the qu(‘st f<»r a newer idejil 
of Americanization, asks Drachsler. He concludes with a few words 
that eftn l)e applied to this program f«»r Americanization, for it has 
been constantly in the background as the thesis developed: 

It Huist l*e the tli<>uaht\>f II ileiii«M;nuy hnmd enouali to etnlirn<‘e full pnlltlonl 
equality, human eiiiiU);li t\> iiiiike riMim for iiidiuttrinl Helf-i'ealizatlon, genei-nua* 
enmish to welcome all cu\tu re— groups dwelling In the midst of America to 
Join, ns perpetually creative fort>es. in the building of a-syiithetic civllizutloii 
that bIiiiII bear the lasting imprints of the genius of many peoples. 

o 
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